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That “the pen is mightier than the 
sword ” is an oft-repeated truism, and 
the inventor of one is a greater man 
than he who produces a gatling gun. 

Many men are great, not because they 
are large in build, tall in stature, or above 
the average in head measurement, but 
because they are harmonious and know 
how to draw upon their strength with- 
out exhausting it, and balance their de- 
sires according to their reserved energy. 
Other men are considered great, and are 
even credited with being talented, when 
in reality the largest part of the work 
is done for them; Phrenology is then 
often considered at a discount because 
it cannot point out the supposed in- 
nate talent, while a person with a 
small head possessing great tenacity, 
energy, force, and pluck, will often 
outstrip the man who has an over- 
amount of talent, but no push. The 
leader of a political party fills the eye 
of an indulgent and indifferent pub- 
lic and lights up the horizon, because he 
absorbs the entire field and stands so 
close to one that he appears colossal and 
excites awe, while the finest natures 
need study and appear small, because 
they are so far beyond the average pub- 








Mr. Lewis Edson Waterman. 


A PHRENOGRAPH FROM A Personal Examrnation. 


lic gaze and will not obtrude themselves; 
and Phrenology has sometimes to go 
into into the byways to find the power 
that moves the world. 

Mr. Waterman is one of the latter 
class of men and is of a retiring nature, 
but, strange to say, is to be found in the 
busiest part of the city, in one of the 
finest thoroughfares of the world; he is 
so full of work that it is difficult to find 
a moment that he can devote to inter- 
viewers. Fortunately, we were recently 
able to talk with him for a short time 
before his desk closed. He appears now 
to have just commenced to live, for, in- 
stead of being surrounded by the noise 
of three typewriters and living in a 
room on the ground floor, with low 
ceilings, lighted with gas all day, he has 
now a room on the sixth floor, which 
contains all the modern conveniences 
of ventilation, heating apparatus and 
telephone communication below and 
elsewhere, and is away from the din of 
business. We mention these facts in 
passing, with the hope that other men 
may imitate the wisdom of preserving 
the equilibrium of life by adopting sim- 
ilar measures. The photograph (which 
has been specially taken by Rockwood 
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for us will show the reader that we 
found in the man himself a constitu- 
tion that was remarkably wiry and tena- 
cious. He has not spared himself in his 
work, and his work now rewards him for 
his diligent attention and scrupulous 
care, while the public is the gainer for 
his persistent efforts to produce a thor- 
oughly good pen. 

Most people are considered philan- 
thropists' who give a thousand dollars 
now and then to charity, or who endow 
a college or erect a monument to some 
great man or woman, but is not a man 
a benefactor who uses his brain to pro- 
duce a useful article that every one 
needs daily? An article that will spare 
him the trials of a quick and exacting 
temper? Can we name a better friend 
than a fountain pen, that writes easily, 
that does not get out of repair, and 
serves you everywhere? 

Mr. Waterman is not a man who was 
blessed with a robust constitution at the 
outset of his career, but he has some of 
that element which many people do not 
always possess, namely, common sense. 

As a young man he went to hear O. S. 
Fowler lecture when he was too ill to sit 
up like the rest of the audience, but so 
persistent was he that, rather than miss 
the lecture, he lay full length on the 
floor outside the door, for the hall was 
too crowded for him to recline on a seat 
inside. 

He sought the professor’s advice the 
next day, and has since been acting on 
the hints he then received. He is im- 
proving in health in a wonderful degree 
and bids fair to live to a ripe old age. 
He has none too much arterial blood, 
and a little more would be an advantage 
to him, but his nervous and muscular 
systems keep him mentally and physi- 
cally occupied, consequently he has less 
time to think over the conditions with 
which he has had to battle. 

His head is long, rather than broad, 
hence he will never cease to investigate 
subjects or probe things to their core. 
He will be known more as a specialist 
than as a generalizer. 

It may not be known that a fine qual- 
ity of organization is more to the benefit 
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of an individual than a large head with- 
out it. Mr. Waterman has the advan- 
tage of possessing wiriness and a fine 
quality of. organization; the organ of 
Vitativeness is also large, which gives 
him wonderful recuperative © power. 
Doctors do not ali know that this fac- 
ulty of the mind often enables a patient 
to recover from sickness when the physi- 
cian himself has given up all hopes of 
his restoration to health. We know of 
many persons who have recovered from 
serious accidents and illnesses who were 
considered hopeless invalids, but who 
possessed the “ staying power ” of Vita- 
tiveness. Think what a help it would 
be to a physician to know what faculties 
he could depend upon and call out if he 
only studied the development of mind 
from a phrenological standpoint. We 
are glad, however, that as mental sug- 
gestion is being studied, medical men 
find they can strengthen the various de- 
ficiencies of the mind and help the mem- 
ory when weak, and stimulate Courage 
or Combativeness when inactive. In 
the character of Mr. Waterman we 
found that the above faculty of Vita- 
tiveness was joined in action with Com- 
bativeness and Firmness, hence he is 
tenacious, plucky, and persevering. It 
is necessary to analyze the mind by com- 
paring different parts of it and to see 
how the faculties combine in their ac- 
tion before one can interpret the full 
force of the character. For instance, 
Mr. Waterman has an active devel- 
opment of Destructiveness and Com- 
bativeness, but they work with his per- 
ceptive and intuitive faculties and yield 
an abundance of energy, executiveness, 
and courage to overcome difficulties, but 
he has not hardness, harshness, severity, 
or that spirit that “ plunges into war 
because it loves the scent of blood.” He 
uses these qualities for the purpose of 
accomplishing his work, and where an- 
other man would fail, he will succeed. 
This has been noticeably true of him in 
all his various occupations; he was 
known at school for picking out the 
solution of puzzling problems which 
others could not do; here he used his 
intellect with the faculties just men- 
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tioned, together with his Comparison. 
He would interest the scholars who had 
previously been the bane of the school, 
so that they became the best scholars in 
the school; here he used his Human 
Nature and Firmness, and also his 
basilar faculties, which gave him his en- 
ergy to undertake the task that had baf- 





can so bend his energy as to do two days’ 
work in one, but his Approbativeness 
and Sublimity, though active, do not 
make him waste energy in unnecessary 
talk or fuss about what he does. He 
prefers his work to speak for itself, while 
another man would stand in a public 
thoroughfare with hands in his pockets 
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MR. C, E. WATERMAN, 


fled his teachers. When he became a 
man in business, he brought into requi- 
sition the same qualities in selling a 
larger number of books in counties 
where other agents had given up the 
work; hence, he made a way that was 
blocked to others. . 

He interested men in insurance whom 
other life insurance agents had found 
immovable, and in the matter of pens 
he has solved the difficulty of a fountain 
pen by a series of improvements. He 


blowing his trumpet and sounding his 
praises over his success. 

He values property for what he can 
do with it, more than for a desire to ac- 
cumulate it for its own sake to store up 
or put away. He wants to do some 
good with it as he goes along, and does 
not like to see anything wasted. This 
characteristic shows in his case in the 
economy of moments, as well as of pence 
and knowledge. As a lad he was a stu- 
dious boy, more given to books than to 
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play. When he went to school he was 
industrious and used opportunities well. 
While sawing wood for the winter’s fire, 
in the evenings, he would study his day’s 
lessons by the light of a tallow candle, 
and worked out many a difficult prob- 
lem between the halts in his sawing op- 
erations. It was in this way that his 
sense of economy became based on prin- 
ciple and the exercise of his large Con- 
scientiousness. Many persons would 
conserve their energy, force, time, 
money, and words by understanding the 
principle upon which these are based. 
It is not the amount of money that a 
man has that makes him generous, but 
the “something ” behind that prompts 
the giving and the economy in system- 
atic ways that often makes him rich. 

His Cautiousness gives him an in- 
tensely watchful and anxious mind that 
looks into everything with a close scru- 
tiny that enables him to predict the 
probability of success or failure before 
the indications are noticed by others. 
He can tread in the apparent steps of 
danger because he knows how far to go 
with prudence, yet without showing 
fear or excitement. His Cautiousness 
acts with his intellect in the same way 
that the beacon lights at Fire Island, 
Sandy Hook, Plymouth, Gibraltar, or 
Sydney Harbor warn approaching ves- 
sels of danger. When passing through 
the Suez Canal the powerful search- 
light at the head of the foremast throws 
its rays forward for a long distance and 
enables the officer on the bridge to see if 
the way is clear or whether he must give 
orders to “ tie up ” to allow another ves- 
sel the “ right of way.” 

The object of our sketch is an emer- 
gency man, and knows what to do in 
times of danger. Were he where there 
was a mob or riot, he would consider 
the best way of dispersing it, and if he 
found that the only way would be to 
throw on the water from a fire hydrant, 
he would do it and gain his object and 
cool off the angry crowd. He isa coun- 
sellor to the young, and must have 
helped many young men in life. 

He cares more for the character a 
person possesses than for his reputa- 
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tion; he has very little vanity or pride 
excepting that which belongs to the 
earnest competitor who works to win 
success in his undertakings. He appre- 
ciates honest criticism and commenda- 
tion alike, and is ready to be benefited 
by both, but is not carried away by flat- 
tery or compliment. He is so particu- 
lar over his work that he sees more faults 
in his own efforts than in those of oth- 
ers, and does not rest contented until he 
has succeeded in perfecting everything 
he handles. 

It is said of Kipling that he was so 
dissatisfied with his Recessional Ode 
that he threw it into his waste-paper 
basket, and it was only through the fore- 
sight of his wife that his manuscript was 
preserved. 

Mr. Waterman at the outset of his ca- 
reer had to be strongly urged to use his 
ingenuity to make a pen that excelled 
every other pen that he had sold for 
years. His Self Esteem was not strong 
enough to enable him to see his own 
ability until some one else pointed it 
out. This is the case with many who 
are phrenologically examined; they do 
not know what the maturity of their 
powers may bring them until it is 
shown them. He is not so dignified as 
independent, and must have always pre- 
ferred to do his own work in his own 
style and be where he could have an in- 
dependent course, to where he would be 
curtailed and held down by a check rein. 

He is like a work of adamant when he 
has made up his mind to any course, and 
this power, which starts from Firmness, 
is influenced largely by his Conscien- 
tiousness and his sense of duty and obli- 
gation to others, but he takes time to 
make up his mind in the first instance. 
He would not force men to agree with 
him, but he would win them over to his 
way of thinking by the force of his prac- 
tical arguments. He goes his own way, 
and helps others who come to him, but 
he does not feel inclined to fight a duel 
with a man who does not agree with him 
and gives another what he takes himself, 
namely, freedom of thought on all mat- 
ters of conscience. He is not much of 
a speculator, and it is likely he prefers 
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safe, even if small, returns rather than Wall Street securities. He can afford 
a fluctuating investment; his optimism to be more sanguine with regard to his 
goes more with honest effort than with own efforts. 
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His organ of Spirituality is larger 
than his Hope, hence he received 
inspiration from two sources; from 
Human Nature, and from the fac- 
ulty of faith or Spirituality; he would 
rather trust than suspect a person any 
day, and it is not strange for him to get 
honesty out of a rogue who would as 
soon “ steal the honesty out of heaven 
to serve the devil in ” as not. 

His Benevolence works with his per- 
ceptive intellect and makes him inclined 
to help those who are willing to help 
themselves, rather than assist the loafer 
or beggar. 

He is a man of great taste and sense 
of appropriateness in arranging matters 
and things, and it is not wonderful to 
find Ideality put to the test in the mak- 
ing of the fountain pen which has been 
the most successful, though there were 
over two hundred fountain pen patents 
and many pens were in the market when 
Mr. Waterman brought out his; but 
there was no other that used capillary 
attraction, pure and simple, as its prin- 
ciple of feed at that time. Success in 
any line brings a number of imitators 
close to its heels, and over one hundred 
fountain pen patents have appeared 
since, but none equals the Waterman, 
or supersedes it, in the market. 

He seldom imitates others, but many 
have imitated him. He knows how to 
adapt himself to others when traveling 
and can understand travelers at first 
sight; he therefore becomes popular 
wherever he is. He is not given to 
wordiness in speaking, and can con- 
dense his meaning into a short sentence 
or two. He believes that silence is 
golden when by much speaking you only 
waste time. 

He is a very orderly man, and his ca- 
pacity to plan out his work ahead is 
marvellous. It would not matter 
whether he had twenty-five or fifty 
clerks under him, he would have every- 
thing go with clockwork regularity. 
As it is, forty to fifty employees, includ- 
ing salesmen, clerks, typewriters, book- 
keepers, etc., are engaged all day attend- 
ing to the city trade, performing the 
routine office work and filling the large 
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number of orders constantly pouring in 
from the thousands of agents scattered 
all over the world. 

His Locality being very large, it 
works with his Order and enables him 
to bring system out of chaos. He isa 
man who likes to have a place for every- 
thing and has everything in its place. 
The perceptive faculties, as a whole, 
take in at a glance everything practical 
and useful, and he has now become the 
leading expert on fountain pens. 

He was born in Decatur, near Coop- 
erstown, in Otsego County, N. Y., No- 
vember 20, 1837, and was the oldest of 
three brothers. His father, Elisha, was 
the most successful and prosperous car- 
riage builder in his vicinity; he died 
when Lewis was but three years old and 
his mother became the village tailor 
and held the position for three years, 
when she married again and the family 
went toliveonafarm. Lewis attended 
the district school winters and improved 
his time, for he was more fond of books 
than play, and when fifteen went to 
Charlottesville’s Seminary for a while, 
and after leaving there commenced 
earning his own living by teaching 
school. When eighteen he went with 
his stepfather to Illinois; here he taught 
school in the winter and did carpenter- 
ing in the summer. The change of 
climate, however, did not suit his health, 
and he was obliged to make a change in 
his work. He commenced traveling 
and selling books for Fowler & Wells, of 
New York City. He later represented 
the Aitna Life Insurance Company, of 
Hartford, Conn., and he has been six- 
teen years in the fountain pen busi- 
ness. 

He comes from revolutionary stock. 
His grandfather, Daniel, was a soldier 
in the war of 1812, and his great grand- 
father, Elisha, was in the revolutionary 
army in the regiment which took the 
field in 1776 under General Schuyler. 
Through his grandmother, Waterman, 
who was a Young and of a very ener- 
getic and industrious race, his ancestry 
traces back to Rhode Island. 

On his father’s side he traces his an- 
cestry of Marshfield, Mass., in 1638, to 
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Robert Waterman and his wife, Eliza- 
beth Bourne, whose father, Thomas 
Bourne, came over in the Mayflower. It 
is not difficult to see, therefore, how he 





came by and inherited his habits of in- 
dustry, of persistency, of tenacity, etc., 
if we believe at all in heredity, and we 
certainly do. F. 





American Possessions in the Philippines. 


GEOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 


The portraits that we present with 
this article represents the civilized Ind- 
ians of the Philippines; they are Ma- 
lay chiefs of Mindanao. It is said 
that on the best Spanish authority 
that the number of these civilized Ind- 
ians is now over six millions; two hun- 
dred thousand mestizos—people of 
mixed blood, Spanish, Italian, Chinese, 
and Indian—are associated closely with 
the Indians and are their natural lead- 
ers. The civilized Indians are rapidly 
increasing in numbers, and this is ac- 
counted for in recent years by the cessa- 
tion of the wars between the Moros of 
Mindanao and Sulu. The introduction 
of steam gunboats by the Spanish put 
an end to the plunder that was previ- 
ously indulged in, consequently the civ- 
ilized Indians have rapidly increased in 
numbers. The Philippine Indians are 
much like the civilized people of Java 
and Celebes in appearance; they are 
brown in color, with coarse, straight, 
black hair, and little or no beard; many 
of them show a decided Chinese char- 
acteristic about the eyes; they are some- 
what larger and stronger than the peo- 
ple of the pure Malay type, to the south; 
their physical appearance, as well as 
their language shows their close rela- 
tionship to the savage tribes still exist- 
ing in the islands. The portraits in this 
group show a differenee in the depth of 
color of skin and the fineness of features; 
the one at the extreme left having a de- 
cided motive temperament; his neigh- 
bor next and the third on the right hav- 
ing the development of the vital added 
to the motive, while the fourth shows 
the development of the mental tempera- 
ment in the delicacy of his features and 
the superiority of his mental develop- 


ment, while the fifth portrait indicates 
again the motive temperament and 
shows a strong perceptive intellect. All 
appear to possess large Comparison and 
three at least show the high cheek bones, 
the broad nostrils, the protruding lips, 
the intense power of the eye of the 
Malay tribe; their language is a large 
mixture of Malay words, and they are 
considered mixed races of Malay and 
Negrito stock, with perhaps some infu- 
sion of Chinese and Japanese blood; 
their origin and relationship to the Ma- 
lay race is a part of the great race prob- 
lem of the Pacific; they are seperated by 
their languages or idioms into several 
tribes. The chief of these are the 
Tagalos inhabiting Manila and Central 
Luzon, and numbering about a million 
and a half, and the Visayas, numbering 
over two millions and occupying the 
central and eastern islands. Five other 
idioms are spoken by from two to three 
hundred thousand people each. These 
tribes are not only alike by having 
adopted the Christian religion, but are 
so similar in dress and customs and ap- 
pearance that the casual visitor cannot 
separate them. The Tagalos are con- 
sidered the superior race. The differ- 
ences of language naturally give more 
or less rise of jealousy and mistrust. 
The Philippine Indian is simple in his 
necessities and his tastes; his clothing 
consisting of a shirt and short trousers, 
the shirt being invariably worn outside 
the trousers; he generally goes bare- 
footed, but wears on his head when in 
the woods and fields the salacot, a round, 
bold-shaped, black hat made of narrow 
strips of some fine species of rattan. 
This is of several thicknesses and is im- 
pervious to rain and serves passably well 
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in case of need as a helmet or a dish to 
hold water or food. The women wear 
a short loose jacket or camisa and a saya, 


a piece of cloth wound round the hips 
and the corner tucked in at the waist to 
secure it; the hat is made of palm leaf, 
or rattan, but with a broad brim, so that 
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it serves as an umbrella in case of need. 
Sometimes two women will shelter un- 
der one hat as they cross the street in 


Kindly Lent by the ‘Scientific American.” 


MALAY CHIEFS, MINDANAO. 





the rain; the hat also serves as a basket, 
and in the market the women display 
their fruits, flowers, or fish upon it, 
placed on the ground before them. The 
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women in the picture before us indi- 
cate the process of weaving; they have a 
peculiar physiognomy, which strongly 
resembles the masculine type; they 
might also be taken for men; they are 
intelligent, yet not much inclined to 
study or develop their reasoning powers; 
they are well built, are strong in phy- 
sique, and know how to command them- 
selves in active work. 
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The method of building houses 
perched above ground is more or less 
common among all the races with Ma- 
lay relationship, and may have grown 
out of the habit of the Malays of build- 
ing over the water. 

The food of the Philippinos is chiefly 
rice and fish, eaten with the fingers. 
The national dish is tuba, palm beer, 
made by cutting off the points of the 


Kindly Lent by the ‘* Scientific American,” 


VISAYAS WOMEN WEAVING. 


The Indians seem to have little desire 
to learn; those who desire an education 
being Mestiza, and work their way to 
the schools and colleges in Manila. It 
is estimated that about twelve per cent. 
of the population are able to read, nine 
per cent. can read and write, two and 
one-half per cent. speak Spanish, while 
eight per cent. according to the ex- 
pressive Spanish statistics, “no saben 
nada,” do not know anything. 


great flower stems of the cocoanut palms 
and collecting the sweet juice which 
flows from the wound. Bamboo cups 
are hung in the trees to collect the juice, 
and long bamboo poles are laid from the 
crown of one palm to another, so that 
the tuba gatherer may pass from one 
tree to another without descending to 
the ground. 

The Indians, with their prominent 
brows, are able to fish well, and make 
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good hunters of wild swine and deer 
with their dogs and lances. 

They also gather the wild honey, 
gums, rattan, and timber from the 
woods. They also make good sailors. 

The women aid inthe care of the 
fields and sometimes in the fishing. In 
the central islands they show great skill 
in weaving, using silk imported from 
China and the fibre of pineapple to mix 


The American enterprise, justice, 
Christianity, and political administra- 
tion, working with American conscien- 
tiousness and thoroughness among the 
semi-civilized islands, with their sharp 
and unscrupulous Chinese merchants 
and hucksters, their undeveloped min- 
eral resources, their down-trodden in- 
dustrial serfs, their rich tobacco and 
sugar plantations, their spacious har- 














Kindly Lent by the “ Scientific American.” 


CIVILIZED INDIANS POUNDING AND CLEANING RICE, LUZON, 


with the native cotton and the finer 
kinds of abaca. The engraving show- 
ing the women weaving was taken from 
a photograph taken in the Philippine 
Islands, and the above facts of a descrip- 
tive character were collected by Pro- 
fessor J. B. Steere, who has visited the 
islands, and were published in the “Sci- 
entific American.” 

The engraving No. 3 shows some of 
the houses and buildings erected by the 
native population. These are generally 
as simple as their clothing, and made of 
palm leaves and split bamboo and tall 
poles of durable timber. 


bors, and the incomparable strategic 
position which they occupy on the war 
map of the world, will work wonders in 
the islands. The majority of the na- 
tives of these islands, it is said, can read, 
write, and figure. There are a few vices 
that the native does not know and need 
not be taught—the vice of blasphemy; 
he is not accustomed to using swearing 
language; he is not quarrelsome; is gen- 
erally respectful to those who are in 
authority, and is obedient in the execu- 
tion of his duties; but he possesses the 
Malayan craftiness and cunning, and 
love of display. 
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He possesses normal intelligence, a 
good memory, and an aptitude for me- 
chanics. He is, generally speaking, a 


good workman, but where no motive or 


incentive is before him he lapses into 
idleness. 





The Brain the Organ of the Mind. 


By D. T. Extiorr. 


One of the fundamental principles of 
Phrenology is that the brain is the or- 
gan of the mind. As phrenologists, we 
maintain that this is an incontroverti- 
ble fact which few in the present day 
will attempt to deny. Phrenologists 
believe that the brain is the material or- 
gan of the mind; and we believe this, 
because we think the fact is unquestion- 
able, or may be proved as satisfactorily 
as any other doctrine in physiology. 
Mental manifestations are never evinced 
without corporeal parts; we uniformly 
find the mental powers increase and 
strengthen with the growth and energy 
of the body, and with the decay of the 
corporeal system, dwindle and disap- 
pear. The question we have to dis- 
cuss is: Is it the whole body or a part 
of it that is so intimately connected 
with mind? To such a question we are 
able to give a satisfactory answer. The 
human body consists of an assemblage 
of organs, each of which has its separate 
and determinate function. Besides the 
organs which we consider necessary for 
the manifestation of the mental powers 
there are others which experiment and 
observation prove to have been formed 
for very different purposes. We have 
organs of digestion, absorption, circula- 
tion of the blood, respiration, secretion, 
motion, sensation, and reproduction. 
Now, it would be absurd to suppose 
that any of these organs are directly 
concerned in the manifestation of mind, 
and this conclusion is strengthened if 
we bear in mind that these organs have 
their ascertained functions, which have 
no relationship to the phenomena of 
mind. Many of these organs may be 
removed from the body without impair- 
ing the mental faculties, and those 


which cannot be removed without de- 
stroying life are found existing in the 
fullest development in many of the in- 
ferior animals whose mental capacities 
are of the lowest order. Some op- 
ponents of Phrenology have questioned 
the truth of this position, and asserted 
that we have equal reason for believing 
the other vital organs to be organs of 
the mind, as we have for arriving at 
that conclusion regarding the brain. 
They say: “ We can no more think with- 
out the lungs or heart than without the 
brain; the heart and lungs are mental 
organs, as well as'the other.” We think 
such conclusions are inconsistent with 
the known operations of the animal 
economy. By the same kind of argu- 
ment we may prove the heart to be a 
respiratory organ, for by removing it 
from a living animal respiration in- 
stantly ceases; by similar reasoning, we 
may prove that all the vital organs are 
united in performing one function, for 
by destroying one vital organ all the 
others soon after cease to act. Those 
who have studied the laws of physiology 
know that, though all these organs are 
linked together and conspire to effect 
one great end, the continuance of life, 
yet they also know that each organ 
serves a determinate purpose in the liv- 
ing system, for which purpose it was 
formed and for no other. The lungs 
are a respiratory and the stomach a di- 
gestive organ. They are as necessary 
for our existence as the air we breathe 
and the food we digest, but we would 
no more ascribe intelligence to these 
organs than we would ascribe intel- 
lectuality to the air or food. But it is 
quite different with regard to the brain. 
Throughout the whele of nature mind 
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and brain are never found disunited. 
Wherever we find brain there also we 
find mind, and in proportion to the de- 
velopment of the brain, do we find a 
corresponding development of intel- 
lectual power. There are no excep- 
tions to this general law. 

What are we to think, then, of those 
cases adduced by the opponents of 
Phrenology, in which the brain is said 
to have been lost without affecting the 
intellectual powers? No man who has 
studied physiology would be so credu- 
lous as to believe such a statement. 
That certain parts of the brain have 
been lost and the person afterward re- 
cover, with the use of his intellectual 
faculties, cannot be doubted, but this 
can be satisfactorily accounted for with- 
out affecting the fundamental principles 
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of Phrenology. The brain is double, 
and all the organs of which it is com- 
posed are arranged in pairs, like the or- 
gans of sensation. We may lose an eye, 
but vision still remains; or an ear, with- 
out hearing being destroyed; so, like- 
wise, although an organ of the brain be 
injured, or even lost, if its fellow of the 
opposite side remains unaffected, the 
functions of the organ must necessarily 
remain. 

I do not think there is a case on 
record in which both organs have been 
destroyed and the functions attributed 
by phrenologists to the parts afterwards 
continued. That the mind is directly 
connected with the brain is indisputa- 
bly proved from the effects of cerebral 
diseases and injuries of the brain upon 
the intellectual powers. 





An Interview with Mrs, Cynthia M. Westover - 
Alden, the Editor of the Woman’s Department 
of the New York Tribune. 


From the West many bright and in- 
telligent women have come to positions 
of prominence in New York. Their 
charming, unconventional ways, mel- 
lowed by the refinement and culture of 
the East, manifest a beautiful blending 
of strength of body and mind which is 
rarely found among the women who 
have been born and bred here. 

The custom of the present age to 
interview well-known people leads to 
many strange and interesting experi- 
ences. The one that took me to the 
city the other afternoon was one of 
special note. It is not often that one 
interviews a woman in the tower of one 
of the tall buildings in the city, and 
therefore when we mounted stair after 
stair and were ushered into a little sanc- 
tum where we could look right over the 
beautiful City Hall Square to the Hud- 
son beyond, and examined at will the 
contents of the streets below, one is 
naturally refreshed with such a change 
from the luxurious apartments of other 


lady friends who live in the midst of 
style and wealth. This little room was 
the center of culture and intellect, and 
as it had been the room from which 
had emanated considerable thought on 
the questions of the day relative to 
womankind, we gladly breathed the at- 
mosphere and proceeded with our in- 
terview. 

Previous to our entry into this little 
sanctum I should say I had been intro- 
duced to the staff of women assistants, 
who, to use a figure of speech, were up 
to their ears in newspaper work. When 
our hostess suggested that she wanted 
all her faults revealed, I replied, “ Yes, 
it would be well to make as much of 
your failings as possible, for when one 
comes to a character that is so near 
perfection, people will think we are 
flattering you if we do not also see some 
weak points.” 

One of the first remarks I made con- 
cerning Mrs. Cynthia M. Westover 
Alden was that she took after her 
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father. “Oh, yes,” she replied, “ every 
one thinks that I resemble him, and 
having been brought up with him and 
being associated with his work in the 
West, no doubt I have absorbed much 
that belonged to him in character.” It 
was not, however, from any knowledge 
of her father that I made this remark, 
but simply from Mrs. Alden’s own in- 
heritance, which, phrenologically, was 
to be seen in the outline of her head. 

I was very much interested to know 
that my father, L. N. Fowler, had ex- 
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Another characteristic that was no- 
ticed was her wonderful hold on life 
and her inability to succumb to sick- 
ness, which comes from her large 
Vitativeness, an organ which enables 
her to recuperate her strength when 
exhausted and resist disease. She has 
a wonderful constitution, is tall and 
commanding in presence, and combines 
the masculine strength of character 
with her womanly grace and bearing. 

Another point in her character is her 
utter want of fear. Her organ of Cau- 





MRS. C. M. WESTOVER ALDEN. 


Photograph produced for the first time. 


amined her head as a child, and that 
she still retained in her memory many 
things that he had said during the in- 
terview. 

Here was a woman who had the 
strength of character, the indomitable 
will, the capacity to fight with cireum- 
stances, and the most valuable ally to 
intellectual work—deep and searching 
criticism—which marked her as a 
woman of special ability and talent. 
In these points we found that she pos- 
sessed, in a large degree, the organs of 
Firmness, Combativeness, and Com- 
parison. 


tiousness manifests a prudential regard 
for the future, but she cannot know 
what it is to be intimidated. She ought 
to show special power to act in times of 
emergency and could direct what to do 
when others were paralyzed with fear. 
Another of her mental developments 
showed itself in her large Intuition or 
Human Nature; it is like the third 
eye which penetrates into everything, 
namely, into character, into occult sub- 
jects, and into mental phenomena of 
all kinds, consequently she should be 
very shrewd in understanding the 
characteristics of other people from a 
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scientific point of view, and this devel- 
opment has probably assisted her very 
considerably in her pioneer work. She 
would be able to select people for vari- 
ous offices and make a wise choice in 
each case, and succeed well in under- 
standing the idiosyncrasies of men and 
women and know how to treat each in 
its turn. 

I noticed another characteristic which 
somewhat surprised me, and that was, 
for a woman, she had very little Ac- 
quisitiveness. Women as a rule are 
economical and saving, and when they 
have an opportunity to acquire prop- 
erty or means they do so, as is so well 
exemplified in many business women 
to-day; but in this characteristic, as in 
many others, she has taken after her 
father, and is more of a philanthropist 
than a miser. 

She has hardly enough of the per- 
sonal ambition that causes one to look 
after her own interests; feeling no fear 
and possessing so much of the sympa- 
thetic nature, her desire is more to do 
what good she can in the work she does 
than to think of the dollars and cents 
attached to the work; hence she will 
never be a millionaire if she has to look 
after her own money matters. If she 
were a rich woman her wealth would 
not give her so much pleasure as the 
opportunities she would have of dis- 
tributing her riches on those who need- 
ed her help. 

Another interesting feature of her 
character manifests itself in the action 
of her Self-esteem. It gives her a very 
independent spirit and enables her to 
assume responsibilities, but she has no 
false pride to interfere with her work; 
she does not rule with the spirit of au- 
thority, but rather with the rule of 
reason, keen penetration, and criticism. 
Her Self-esteem takes more the form 
of great independence, and is united in 
its action with Firmness, which is its 
near neighbor; this faculty is the largest 
in her head, and amounts to great de- 
termination of mind and will-power. 
If there were a cause to defend she 
would do so as earnestly as Joan of Are 
in former days and with as little fear 
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as Joan showed; consequently for the 
privileges of her own sex, for the needs 
of the great total abstinence problems, 
she would rise to any occasion and be 
equal to any demand made upon her. 

Just here Mrs. Alden remarked that 
Mr. Fowler said she was stubborn, and 
asked if that was indicated in my re- 
mark. 

I said, “ Yes, you are immovable as 
a rock when there is a purpose before 
you for which to act, think, speak, or 
write, and it is this power of your mind, 
joined to your large Conscientiousness, 
that indicates that you have come from 
Puritan stock.” To which Mrs. Alden 
replied: 

“T am of Dutch origin, and that is 
probably the reason of my Puritanical 
strength of mind.” 

I remarked that as a child she must 
have taken the burdens of older chil- 
dren on herself; she would feel like a 
mother or older sister to many around 
her, for she would quickly defend life 
or save it when others would be fright- 
ened and inclined to take a straight 
line and run in the opposite direction. 
Mrs. Alden said: “If you had been 
with me in my childhood you could 
not have come nearer the mark, for my 
experience with my father gave me 
a opportunities of seeing Western 
life.” 

I further remarked that she was not 
one to build air castles, that her work 
always had a solid foundation; she 
could not be a hypocrite and appear 
to be what she was not or what she 
did not feel, and upon this character- 
istic, which must have been a strong 
point in her father’s character, she 
builds much of the charm of her own. 
She is so thoroughly sincere that it is 
quite refreshing to hear her outspoken, 
frank, and candid denials or accept- 
ances of certain ideas. 

Her head indicates that while she has 
all the necessary geniality to make her 
an acceptable society or club woman, 
yet she has none of that artificial pride 
which so often creeps into the character 
of those who have any prominent work 
to do; in other words, she cannot be 
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spoiled, for she is not of spoilable 
material. Her Approbativeness and 
Agreeableness are differently poised 
from what we generally find in most 
women, and this is one more point 
which makes her character more like 
her father’s than her mother’s, and her 
bringing up was fortunately of that 
character that enabled her environ- 
ments to be those of a natural kind 
rather than of an artificial character. 

While she is thoroughly womanly in 
her tastes, ways, and manners, yet she 
has no uncontrollable weakness for the 
things that seem to stand so promi- 
nently before the lives of many women 
as being necessary to her happiness; 
for instance, I will let you into the 
secret of one of her experiences. When 
she became Mrs. Alden, in 1896, she 
did not drop her work in order to enjoy 
her marriage, but counted it as one of 
the things that would fill the day’s 
work. In the afternoon, after she had 
done her usual round of duties, she left 
her office to be married. There may be 
a sprinkling of women who would do 
the same thing, but the large majority 
look forward to their marriage day, 
their fine clothes, the scent of orange 
blossoms in the church, the carriages 
to and from their residence, the break- 
fast and reception, followed by the 
honeymoon as a sine-qua-non of a wom- 
an’s life. Her husband, being in the 
literary line of work, appreciates her 
talents, and where the two can help 
each other they do so to the fullest 
extent. 

Her head shows great versatility of 
talent, and this is manifested in several 
ways; one through her small Continu- 
ity, which enables her to quickly pass 
from one subject to another; secondly, 
on account of her active perceptive in- 
tellect, which takes note of everything 
that is going on around her; and third- 
ly, from her ingenuity and practical 
skill in making use of her knowledge 
and capacity to use up materials, 
whether they be of textures or ideas; 
and fourthly, because of the size and 
quality of her brain, which is above the 
average in both respects; in fact, her 


versatility is so great that, had she not 
a strong development of Firmness she 
would digress too readily from one line 
of work to another. 

She has indications of possessing 
strong musical talent, not of a mechan- 
ical order, but of an expressive kind, 
and with her originality and her cre- 
ative ability she is more likely to show 
her musical qualities in an original way 
than in an artificial and stilted fashion. 


—_——____¢-—__. 


A SHORT SKETCH OF “MISS 
WESTOVER’S” LIFE. 


These facts will verify some of the 
points which we made concerning her, 
prior to any knowledge of what child- 
hood experiences she had had. 

She was born at Afton, Ia., and she 
is the daughter of Professor 0. 8. West- 
over, of Santa Monica, Cal. Her 
mother dying shortly after her birth, 
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her father moved to Colorado. He is 
best known by his profession as mineral- 
ogist and mining inspector and through 
his great activity as a temperance work- 
er. In his early life in the Rocky 
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Mountains he organized temperance 
lodges wherever he went, and his name 
is known and reverenced throughout 
that entire country. It was when little 
Cynthia was only seven years old that 
she accompanied her father over the 
Rocky Mountains and through those 
wild and mountainous districts which 
she has described in her life and ad- 
ventures in her work called “ Bushy.” 

As may be imagined, her early edu- 
cation was of a somewhat unique, des- 
ultory character; although at seven- 
teen she undertook the charge of a 
district school ten miles from Denver, 
where her father had moved after leav- 
ing Central City. Seven times in those 
days did little Cynthia and her father 
cross the mountains with trains that 
passed over a route infested with sav- 
ages who captured the children or 
attacked any other unfortunate who 
proved to be venturesome. 

A fearless feat of hers was, when a 
lighted lamp fell from the hat of one 
of the miners and was making its way 
gradually toward a quantity of powder, 
to throw herself upon the lamp and 
crush out the light. She also killed a 
black bear, that would have attacked 
her, with nothing but a stick, kept 
hungry coyotes at bay for a mile, and 
saved herself from the more savage fury 
of an armed drunken man by diverting 
his attention with a ready tongue and 
practical wit. 

Her light foot carried her over the 
crusted snow, which would not have 
borne the heavier weight of a man, as 
she went with a supply of food to some 
miners who were snowbound. When 
teaching in a Colorado country school 
she came off as conqueror in a tussle 
with a big half-breed boy one day, and 
won over his father, a notorious char- 
acter, by her grit in sending him word 
that he would be treated in the same 
way if he made trouble, and the boy 
was sent back to school. 

She prepared herself for the normal 
department of the State University’ of 
Colorado, where she was graduated, and 
afterward took a full course at the 
Denver Commercial College. 
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She has acquired an excellent knowl- 
edge of the modern languages, and 
translates freely from three of them, 
which knowledge has been of great ser- 
vice to her since she came to this city. 

Her love for music made her devote 
herself to its cultivation under very 
trying circumstances, having to learn 
from a tuning fork when she had no 
money to hire a piano, and although 
this may seem a very curious style of 
cultivating her musical talent, yet it 
proved of much valuable service to her 
in singing church music with a large 
orchestra. She accompanies herself on 
the piano and can delight her listeners 
with Spanish fandangos or cowboy and 
miners’ songs on the guitar; thus her 
repertoire is somewhat varied. On 
coming to New York she sang in St. 
Michael’s Cathedral in Jersey City and 
at other well-known places. But her 
ambition was not fully filled as a musi- 
cian, so she passed a civil service ex- 
amination early in 1887, and received 
the information that she had been ap- 
pointed an inspectress at the Custom 
House. The work was trying and ir- 
regular, but it gave her an opportunity 
to devote several hours a day to the 
study of languages, which she liked. 

One practical method which she 
adopted to perfect herself in this re- 
spect was to arrange to live for varying 
terms in families where no English was 
spoken, thus she learned French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, and Italian. She sought 
assignments to ships wherein hundreds 
of foreigners of all races were to arrive, 
and made her work useful in her study. 
Her shrewdness led to three or four 
important seizures in the custom ser- 
vice, and here her large Intuition came 
into exercise. 

She was next appointed to a position 
in the Street Cleaning Department, in 
which hundreds of Italians were em- 
ployed, and as they are always having 
trouble about their pay, their hours, or 
conditions of their work, Miss West- 
over was able to talk to them calmly in 
their own language, and made them 
understand that they were not being 
victimized, and more than once saved 
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what might have proved a serious riot 
by her practical reasoning; she became 
known to them as the poor man’s friend, 
and her influence with them was al- 
most unlimited. Her ingenuity was 
here put to a practical test, for she in- 
vented a new form of dump-cart, now 
in use in many European cities, which 
won for her a gold medal. She wrote 
a guide-book of New York, and for a 
time was employed in the Museum of 
Natural History. One of her first ef- 
forts, however, in journalism was an 
article which she wrote on the silver 
question. Being a Colorado girl and 
full of the question from a Western 
aspect, she was able to furnish practical 
points to the late George William Cur- 
tis, of “ Harper’s Weekly.” From her 
experience in this direction, namely, 
newspaper work, she decided to do fur- 
ther work as a reporter. This led to a 
position which she accepted in connec- 
tion with the “ Recorder” in 1895, 
where she was put in charge of the 
woman’s page. When that newspaper 
suspended publication the woman’s 
page was transferred to the “ Tribune,” 
with which Mrs. Alden is now con- 
nected. It was while on the “ Re- 
corder ” that Miss Westover was mar- 


ried to Mr. John Alden, one of the 
lineal descendants of the Mayflower 
“John,” who is a well-known editor 
and journalist. She was appointed by 
Mayor Strong as a member of the board 
of lady commissioners to the Tennessee 
Exposition. 

At the Atlanta Exposition she repre- 
sented seven of the largest woman’s 
clubs of New York. 

Her guide-book of Greater New York 
was the first that was published on the 
subject. It is considered the best guide- 
book of the city. As editor of the 
woman’s department of the New York 
“Tribune ” she holds a very important 
position; it is the largest and most suc- 
cessfully conducted woman’s depart- 
ment in any daily newspaper in the 
world. It consists of one page each 
day, with three on Sundays, and em- 
ploys a complete staff of reporters, 
artists, and writers, all of whom are 
women. 

Her versatility of mind, with her 
wide experience of men and things, fits 
her to be where she can be daily con- 
sulted by women of all classes; in fact, 
you have only to mention a subject in 
which women are interested and she 
knows all about it. 
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Suggestion as an Aid in the Training of Children. 
NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
By M. L. Horsroox, M.D. 


Within a few years an old subject, 
that of hypnotism, formerly called mes- 
merism, has received new attention, un- 
der the name of suggestion, or, in med- 
ical language, suggestive therapeutics. 
It was used in a rude way by Mesmer in 
the cure of disease. Later it was used 


much more effectively by Braid and 
others for the same purpose, and espe- 
cially for the prevention of pain in sur- 
gical operations. Want of space forbids 
our going into any extended historical 
detail as to its application for these pur- 
poses, but a few points will be consid- 
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~ ered which bear on our subject. It was 


found that where a person had con- 
tracted a bad habit, as, for instance, 
smoking or drinking, it could often be 
broken up by placing him in the mes- 
meric sleep and telling him he would 
no longer desire to continue the habits 
when awakened, but would even loathe 
them. By the repetition of this treat- 
ment any bad habit could be eradicated. 
The habit of sucking the thumb, a bad 
temper, lying, stealing, dullness, and 
lack of ambition, etc., were amenable to 
this treatment. To illustrate: A boy, 
fifteen years old, always at the foot of 
his class, was put into the hypnotic 
sleep and told that he would be able to 
study harder and learn his lessons bet- 
ter, so as to go to the head. This was 
continued daily for several weeks, and, 
sure enough, he accepted the suggestion 
and outstripped every scholar in his 
class and kept at the head so long as 
these means were used; but, unfortu- 
nately, when they were discontinued, 
he relapsed into his first state. The 
suggestion had not been given suffi- 
ciently thorough to take deep root, and 
become a part of his nature, as might 
have been the case by a better knowl- 
edge as to how to use it. So long ago as 
in 1892 Dr. Bérillon, editor of the 
“ Revue de l’Hypnotism,” read a paper 
before the Second International Con- 
gress of Experimental Psychology, in 
which he stated that he had observed 
the beneficial effects of hypnotism in 
education in some 250 cases, including 
nervous insomnia, night-terror, sleep 
walking, kleptomania, stammering, idle- 
ness, filthy habits, cowardice, and moral 
delinquency. He also stated that other 
observers had had similar experience. 
My friend, Dr. R. Osgood Mason, of 
New York, working in the same lines, 
has had similar experiences. 





A GIRL CURED OF EXCESSIVE 
BASHFULNESS. 


I will quote a few illustrative cases 
from him. The first is of a “school- 
girl, fifteen years of age, a pupil in one 


of the grammar schools of New York— 
intelligent in many ways; a good reader 
of such books as interested her—history, 
biography, and the better class of nov- 
els—but for the routine of school stud- 
ies she had no aptitude; and she was 
constantly being left back in her classes. 
She could not concentrate her mind 
upon details which did not specially in- 
terest her. If she succeeded in learn- 
ing a lesson, she could not remember it, 
or if she remembered it until she ar- 
rived at the classroom, when she arose 
to recite it, it was instantly gone; her 
mind became a perfect blank—she had 
not a word to say, and was obliged to sit 
down in disgrace. She could write a 
good composition, but could never stand 
up and read it before the class. Teach- 
ers had been engaged to give her special 
lessons, so as to enable her to pass a pre- 
liminary examination, which would al- 
low her to come up for entrance to the 
Normal College. After months of ef- 
fort, they reported to the mother that it 
was utterly useless to go on; it was im- 
possible for her to pass her preliminary 
examination, and they did not think it 
right to take her money without any 
such expectation. She was _ then 
brought to me to inquire if anything 
could be done to help her. I proposed 
hypnotic suggestion. It was then 
March 30th—the first examination was 
in May. I commenced treatment at 
once. The patient went into a quiet, 
subjective condition, with closed eyes, 
but did not lose consciousness. I sug- 
gested that she would be able to con- 
centrate her mind on her studies; that 
her memory would be improved; and 
that she would lose her excessive self- 
consciousness and timidity, and in their 
place she would have full confidence in 
herself and be able to stand up before 
the class and recite. She was kept in 
the hypnotic condition one-half hour at 
each treatment, and the same or similar 
suggestions were quietly, but very posi- 
tively, made and repeated at intervals 
during that time. She at once re- 
ported improvement in her ability both 
to study and recite. She had six treat- 
ments, and on May 25th she reported 
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that, greatly to the surprise of her 
teachers, she had passed her prelim- 
inary examination with a percentage of 
79, which entitled her to come up for 
the college examination. In June she 
passed her examination for entrance to 
the Normal College with a percentage 
of 88—entered the college, and is at 
present doing well, though the sugges- 
tions have not been repeated since May.” 





NIGHT TERRORS. 


Another case by the same author is 
one of night terrors in “a little girl, 
five years of age. She went soundly to 
sleep when first put to bed, but after 
two or three hours she awoke screaming 
and trembling with terror, on account 
of the hideous black man whom she saw 
in her dream. The impression of the 
dream was vivid and persistent, and her 
screams kept the household aroused 
and alarmed for hours every night, and 
this state of things had already contin- 
ued for months. One day when she 
was perfectly bright and happy I placed 
her in her high chair in front of me, put 
my hands gently upon her shoulders, 
and asked her to look steadily at a 
trinket easily in her view, and quieted 
her with passes and soothing touches 
until her drooping eyelids denoted the 
subjective condition. I then com- 
menced in a gentle, sing-song manner 
to suggest that she would go easily to 
sleep as usual at night, but that she 
would have no frightful dreams, that 
she would see the dreadful black man 
no more, but would sleep quietly on the 
whole night through. It was repeated 
over and over in the same gentle man- 
ner. 

“That was a year ago—she has not 
seen the black man since, and her sleep 
and health have been perfect. There 
was no repetition of the treatment.” 

From these few cases, and many not 
quoted, it appears evident that we have 
in hypnotism, or suggestion, a possible 
agent which when fully understood will 
be a great aid to parents in the early 
training of children. That it should 
be used wisely, no one will gainsay. 
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PRAISE OF THE APPLE. 


The old Scandinavians believed that 
the gods subsisted wholly upon apples, 
and that it was through the peculiar 
properties communicated by this queen 
of fruits that they acquired the wisdom 
which they imparted to men. 

The acids of apples are exceedingly 
useful through their stimulating influ- 
ence upon the kidneys, whereby poi- 
sons are removed from the body, and 
the blood and tissues purified. The 
acids of apples are all highly useful as 
a means of disinfecting the ‘stomach, 
since the ordinary germs that grow in 
the stomach, producing biliousness, 
headache, and other troubles, will not 
grow in fruit-juice or fruit-pulp.— 
Editorial in Good Health. 





DAILY HEALTH HINTS. 


Are you anxious to live to be one 
hundred years of age? If your ambi- 
tion lies in that direction, here, accord- 
ing to a physician, is the outfit you 
require: 

The right parentage. You must have 
parents and grandparents who lived 
long. 

A body of medium size, fairly plump. 
Good chest capacity is more important 
than height. 

A quick, springy, elastic step. 

A bright eye and clear color. 

A symmetrical head of medium size, 
set erect upon a firm neck. 

A regular, even circulation of the 
blood. You shouldn’t be troubled by 
cold hands or feet. 

Slow, inaudible breathing, without 
nasal obstruction. 

Sound sleep, 
dreams. 

A clear voice, neither rough nor 
hoarse. 

A keen appetite, which is neverthe- 
less satisfied with a moderate quantity 
of food. 

Perfect digestion, shown by freedom 
from headache, giddiness, heartburn, 
or such troubles.—Daily Mail. 


without frequent 
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‘** The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 


By Uncie Josreps. 


No. 509.—“ The Bargain Counter ” 
of the Sloane Maternity Hospital, New 
York.—From a photograph taken for 











they have a scientific knowledge of their 


characteristics. We have helped many 
in the task of selecting one to suit the 








THE BARGAIN COUNTER. 


the “New York Times Illustrated 
Magazine” Number, and reproduced 
in the “ School Journal.”—The above is 
a pathetic little picture of brains and 
clothes. Nos. 3, 5, 7, and 8 are distinct 
in their arrangement, and we can read 
considerable of their characteristics, 
while the rest simply form a mass of 
human beings which represent life in a 
novel position; they might be so many 
large dolls in baby clothes, but instead 
we may have here future senators, busi- 
ness men, doctors, lawyers, and min- 
isters. In choosing any one of these 
one would need to take a knowledge of 
Phrenology along with him in order to 
make no mistake in the selection. When 
persons are thinking of adopting a 
child and do not know more about it 
than what is told to them they are liable 
to make some serious mistakes unless 


family, and we are always glad to be 
able to put people on the right track. 

No. 510.—G. M. Deane, Dallas, Tex. 
—There are some children who seem 
to have been born happy, while others 
appear to assume the responsibilities of 
gravity and inherit the care-worn ex- 
pressions of their parents from the out- 
set. These seem to have no childhood 
in a measure, but are born old to start 
with; they have to learn to grow young, 
and the pleasures of life come to them 
as fairy tales more than through actual 
experiences; they really have lost one 
part of their lives, and that one the 
earliest part, before they have properly 
learned to appreciate it. 

The portrait before us indicates a 
child who has not known what it is to 
suffer pain and agony of mind and 
body, but is fully capable of carrying 
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out the functions of childhood to their 
fullest extent; he has not the pinched 
face of the little paper boys you see in 


no. 510.—a@. 


the street; he does not know what it is 
to have a dissipated parent come home 
and disturb the family. He is one of 
nature’s best productions, and has the 





making in him of a fine man if not 
spoiled and allowed to be wayward or 
indulged with having his own way. All 


M. DEANE, 


the features of the face are expressive 
of meaning; his eyes are eloquent ap- 
peals for love and keen intelligence. 
The nose is not fully formed, but indi- 
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cates a trustful, open-hearted mind; 
the lips are full of a generous sympa- 
thetic character, while the chin denotes 
strength of will, considerable deter- 
mination of mind, and decision of 
character. He has distinct lines of 
hospitality, which run from the side of 
the nostrils, while the lower part of the 
nose indicates inquiry and enthusiasm, 
though not a disposition to melancholia 
as the drooping noses always have. 
Reaching the forehead we see consider- 
able breadth between the eyes, and he 
will find it easy to recollect forms and 
outlines, and will quickly put things 
right in a matter of design or archi- 
tectural drawing. Were the hair pushed 
back from the forehead we should see 
a very comprehensive intellect, one 
capable of filiing many positions in life 
without becoming weary and without a 
tendency to conceit. Too many chil- 
dren are spoiled early in life because 
they have not then strength of mind 
enough to recover from the reaction of 
a spoiled childhood. What is more 
beautiful to see than an innocent un- 
sophisticated one. He appears to be 
broad, too, in the temples, hence he 
should have a rich and eloquent voice 
for singing and speaking. His vital 
temperament prepares him to be able to 
express himself in song, while his sym- 
pathies will be easily drawn out, and 
will show in a remarkable manner “Ue 
will have artistic taste and power to 
surround himself with all the beautiful 
things of life as far as means will allow. 


—_—__e——__— 


TWENTIETH CENTURY EDUCA-: 


TION FOR OUR CHILDREN. 
By W. A. Wiu1aMs. 


Phrenology, more than any other 
science, has perhaps caused more excite- 
ment in scientific, philosophical, and re- 
ligious circles than anything else in the 
century that is now drawing to its close. 
It has been received in different and 
various ways. Some have heaped upon 


it unreasonable abuse; others have ac- 
corded it an almost equally unreason- 
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able welcome. Some have accepted it 
on account of its harmony with scien- 
tific testimony of one kind or another; 
some have rejected it because of its 
seeming discordance with facts of sci- 
ence. Some have looked and are look- 
ing upon it with suspicion and are un- 
willing to investigate it lest they should 
be led to forsake certain landmarks they 
reverence as sacred; and some are preju- 
diced in its favor, but lack the learning 
and capacity, or, the energy and concen- 
trativeness to seriously inquire into its 
merits or demerits; however, we have 
every confidence that if the unbeliever 
in the science and art of Phrenology 
brings an unbiassed investigation and 
reasoning cast of mind to bear upon its 
man-unfolding principles and man-en- 
nobling laws and teachings, he will find 
that, apart from the science of Chris- 
tianity, there is no more powerful aid 
to the education and regeneration of 
humanity than that found in Phre- 
nology. 

The science of Phrenology (using the 
term in its broadest sense) throws a new 
light upon the subject of education. It 
shows that man is, and should be, far 
more fully a creature of education; that 
his education is, and should be, his re- 
generation, if it has in it the complete- 
ness demanded by the constitution of 
his mind, i.e., when it appeals to and 
educates the whole man. 

If we look at the constitution of the 
mind as revealed and explained by the 
geography of Phrenology, we find its 
constitution made up of several groups 
of faculties and feelings, divided and 
subdivided. The faculties and feelings 
related to each other in function are in 
intimate relation to each other and mar- 
velously grouped together, arranged, 
and located by the Divine Architect, 
and in perfect harmony with the law of 
mental development, and as we look in 
amazement at this wonderful arrange- 
ment, and the sublimity of its accord 
with the heavenly law of order, we be- 
come keenly conscious of the incom- 
pleteriess and insufficiency of our pres- 
ent-day systems of education and the 
great need of a regenerative system 
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based upon the constitution of the mind 
as revealed by Phrenology, and superior 
in all respects to those in vogue to-day. 

The method of our popular systems 
of education appeals only to the per- 
ceptive and retentive faculties and ar- 
tistic and aspiring sentiments, and that 
method, when intensified, is called 
“ cramming,” a most reprehensible and 
deplorable method of educating which 
does not strengthen the mind (especial- 
ly the understanding), and which is 
more likely to cripple and exhaust it, 
and create a distaste for studies, 


On account of this unnatural meth- 
od, which is almost universally adopted 
by teachers, extraordinary incentives 
have to be resorted to, in the form of 
prizes, scholarships, certificates, etc. 

By the standard of this method the 
best crammer is considered to be the 
best scholar, when such is not the case, 
with the result that we are fast becom- 
ing a race of diploma holders, copyists, 
and observers rather than thinkers, men 
and women who live in the natural, 
rather than the rational and spiritual 
states of the mind. 





“© Which 


It is now over a hundred years ago 
since Dr. Gall called out the wrath of his 
opponents in Vienna, which caused him 
to move into wider circles of thought. 
He traveled throughout the Continent, 
and finally settled in Paris, and wrote, 
lectured, and made further researches 
in connection with the subject of crani- 


ology. 





Convolulions of the Brain 


-Figure ro 


A FANCIFUL OUTLINE FROM THE “COS 
MOPOLITAN.”’ 





Since that period the subject has 
never ceased to possess able exponents, 
because it is based upon truth. Truth 
cannot be expunged any more than can 
the laws of the Medes and Persians. A 





is It?” 


faithful grand jury examines all evi- 
dence that is submitted to them, and 
when they have reason to believe that 
other evidence within their reach will 
explain away the charge, they have 
power to have such evidence heard, 
whether the District Attorney wishes 
such a proceeding to take place or not. 
Truth is the Grand Jury that exam- 





A SCIENTIFIC LOCALIZATION, AC- 
CORDING TO THE .EARLIEST FOUND- 
ERS OF THE SCIENCE. 


ines evidence relative to the principles 
of Phrenology, and it explains why it 
will stand forever; why it will become 
more and more a factor in our school 
and college curriculum; why it will be 


ee 








——— 








used by our business men in selecting 
employees; why it will be recognized 
by our juries and judges, and trying 
technical cases of insanity or mental de- 
rangement, and why it will be effectu- 
ally handled by medical men. 

In an article in the “ Cosmopolitan ” 
under the heading of “ A Glance at the 
Dark Arts,” of the portions describing 
Phrenology, on pages 90 and 91, we 
have nothing to which to take excep- 
tion, but the cuts that accompany the 
articles, and their explanation, that ap- 
pear on pages 91, 92, and 93, are so mis- 
leading that we have been asked regard- 
ing them. On considering the best way 
of replying to our correspondents, we 
have considered that the only plan be- 
fore us was to compare the cuts drawn 
by F. W. Fitzpatrick with similar ones 
of the recognized phrenological local- 
ization and correct outlines of the con- 
volutions of the brain, as given below. 
One opponent has tried to point the fin- 
ger of ridicule at the imperfect knowl- 
edge that phrenologists have of the 
brain, as explained in No.3, and we were 
obliged to reply that his knowledge of 
Phrenology should have told him that 
the designer of such a head showed that 
he had no accurate knowledge of physi- 
ology or Phrenology. Dr. Gall is our 
authority for the localization of brain 
functions, not the fanciful outlines in 
the article, though we are told, on page 
94, that Fig. 2 is a most comprehensive 
chart. 

We would ask our readers to kindly 
compare Fig. 3 with the one that fol- 
lows, and they will immediately see that 
the basic conditions of each are ma- 
terially different. 

We have never been able to obtain any 
reliable or authentic source for this out- 
line. 

Fig. 2 is another anomaly which is as 
greatly confusing as it is impractical. 
In Fowler’s new work on “ Mental Sci- 
ence,” will be found two engravings of 
the outline of the skull and brain, and 
the scalp and brain, which represent 
cerebral topography, according to Dr. 
Ferrier, and to which we now refer, as 
an authority for our rejecting the out- 
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lines of Fig. 3. Fig. 2 marks off the 
supposed divisions of the head and 
groups of organs of thé brain. 





SUPPOSED DIVISIONS OF HEAD. 


Fig. 2 makes us think of how the 
contents of the druggist’s shop would 
appeal to the sense of taste if a drop or 
two of each ingredient were put into one 
vial—Acon.; Belladonna; Nux Vom.; 
Ammonia, White Rose, etc.; or of the 
effect upon the ear of the sense of sound 
if forty-three instruments were to play 
the Wedding March, each instrument 
commencing one note after the other. 
So our sense of sight is mortified by this 
strange grouping ‘of organs. 

The mathematics of Phrenology are 
all right when properly used. But in 
Fig. 1 “ A, B, C, D,” are not found in 
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THE PHRENOLOGICAL GROUP OF FAC- 
ULTIES. 


any book on phrenological mathematics, 
we should expect the conclusions and 
examples given for the guidance of stu- 
dents would be entirely misleading. 
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FANCIFUL DIVISIONS. 


Think for a moment if the beautiful 
harmony of the heavens were for one 
night to be disturbed through an order 
being given for the constellations to 
change their position. That the Great 
Bear, Orion, and Cassiopeia were to mix 
themselves with the Pleiades and plan- 
ets. What should we think of the sci- 
entific plan of the Great Architect, if 
that were the case? 
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RADIATION OF FIBRES FROM THE 
BASE LINE IN SMALL AND LARGE 
HEADS. 


What we claim for Phrenology, ac- 
cording to Gall’s theories, is that it is 
supported by the experiments of sci- 
entists in their localizations of motor 
centers. The speech center, the gusta- 
tory center, the center for fright, and 
the imitative center, are all proofs that 
Dr. Gall’s conclusions were not brought 
about by any effort of the imagination, 
but by hard study, close observation, 
and innumerable comparisons among 
human beings and crania. 


_——_q—_——_. 


A Bureau of Advice and what it Accomplished. 


By Puase Birp. 


CHAPTER I. 

Coming home to dinner one cold 
winter evening, Willard Winston found 
his little wife curled up demurely on 
the hearth-rug in the little parlor of the 
flat where the young couple had first 
set up housekeeping, six months before. 
His own easy chair was drawn up invit- 
ingly near, while house-jacket and slip- 
pers were all ready to be put on. 

“How late are you, Willard,” said 
his wife rising to greet him with a pretty 
frown. “ I’m afraid the fritters are quite 
spoiled. But never mind, dear boy, 
come and warm your icy fingers. Why, 
how very cold you are! ” she exclaimed, 


hurrying to stir the ruddy coals into a 
brighter glow. 

“Yes, a trolley-wire broke about a 
half-mile fron home, so I walked the 
rest of the way, and as the car never 
passed me I suppose it is standing there 
yet. But what have you there, Dora? 
That’s a new sort of an embellishment,” 
said her husband, withdrawing his red 
fingers from before the fire in order to 
shade his eyes that he might read the 
large illuminated motto that rested on 
the mantel-piece. 

“Oh, yes,” said Dora, springing up 
gayly to light the gas, “you shall see 
what it is this moment.” 

“ Well, it’s a work of art, surely. But 
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what does it mean, Dora? ‘ Bureau of 
Advice.” He read the sign slowly. 

“ It means, dear boy, that I have gone 
into business, and have hung out my 
sign.” 

“T see.” 

“ Well, come along to dinner, for I 
hear our small maid clattering the 
dishes, and while I tell you all about it 
you will-be so interested that I am sure 
you will never know whether the frit- 
ters are spoiled or not. 

“You see, dear,” went on the little 
woman, impressively, while she poured 
the chocolate, “ when I married you I 
had to give up some of my sublimest 
aspirations.” 

Willard bowed his head humbly. 

“And one of the greatest of these 
was the hope I had of using my knowl- 
edge of Phrenology to an extensive de- 
gree. I would have made a splendid 
lecturer, Willard.” 

It was his turn to get even, and he 
looked up mischievously and said: 

“Oh, yes, I never saw a woman who 
could equal you in that.” 

The young wife blushed, and bit her 
lip vexatiously, but, nothing daunted, 
she proceeded to unfold her plan. 

“ Well, at any rate, there is not a day 
passes when my knowledge of Phre- 
nology is not called out by some one to 
help decide some perplexing problem. 
Why, it appears as if Phrenology applies 
to everything; and there isn’t a woman 
among all my friends who has not fallen 
into a habit of coming to me with every 
little family jar, and every love affair, 
not to speak of the new-born babies and 
the prospective sons-in-law. And that’s 
all right, but when it comes to being 
called upon to decide upon the accept- 
ance or refusal of young church pastors, 
and the style of winter bonnets, I have 
concluded to draw the line, or else make 
something out of such weighty de- 
cisions. 

“You didn’t observe the little ebony 
box with the slit in the lid that stood 
just below my sign on the mantel, did 
you? Oh, of course, you did not. Well, 
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that’s for the fees. Hereafter when 
any one comes here to take up my valu- 
able time in applying Phrenology to 
some of their personal affairs that don’t 
concern me a penny’s-worth, I shall 
politely request them to contribute 
something (whatever they think the ad- 
vice is worth) to that fund.” 

Willard laughed good-naturedly. 

“Oh, you'll get rich before I do, I 
fear. But what may your novel means 
of raising money be for?” he asked. 
“ T’ll venture it’s to pay the expenses of 
a next summer’s outing that you are 
looking forward to.” 

“ Indeed, it’s not,” replied his pretty 
wife, indignantly. “It’s to be devoted 
to the purpose of purchasing a new or- 
gan for our Charity Mission Sabbath 
School.” 

“Well, that’s a noble cause, I am 
sure,” responded Willard, and so the 
matter was laid aside. 

The next evening on coming home 
Willard asked his wife merrily, as she 
met him in the hall, how many contri- 
butions she had had to her fund. 

“ More than you think, dear boy,” she 
replied, triumphantly. “ Mrs. M 
called with her nine-year-old son to ask 
me what she should do to have her boy 
learn to like music. The boy is deficient 
in Time and Tune, and I told her she 
had better get him a fine tool-chest and 
let him make music with a hammer and 
saw, rather than to keep him pounding 
on a piano two hours each day. The 
boy has large Constructiveness, Size 
and Weight, and also Order and Ideal- 
ity, and would make a splendid cabinet- 
maker, but a musician, never. 

“Well, she herself asked about the 
sign, so I modestly told her of my plan, 
and she dropped something into the 
box that sounded like a quarter of a 
dollar.” 

“ Pooh! that was little enough.” 

“ But if it had been last week, Wil- 
lard. before I started my Bureau of Ad- 
vice, I wouldn’t have got anything,” re- 
torted Dora. 

(To be continued.) 
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“When the Milk is Spilled.” 


A capital editorial appeared recently 
in the “New York Tribune” on the 
above subject. It stated, among other 
things: 


“*Blessings brighten,’ Young reminds 
us, ‘as they take their flight.’ His often- 
quoted line is only one versicn of a say- 
ing Protean in form but always indis- 
putable in truth. It is the thing that is 
lost that we prize—the faded flower, the 
spilled milk, the neglected opportunity. 
Folk-lore and literature are crowded with 
expressions of the fact. The poet might 
have gone further, could his muse have 
put the additional truth into verse, and 
have told us that most of all do blessings 
brighten as they take their flight through 
our neglect to keep them, or when we 
ourselves actually drive them from us. 
That, too, is truth, the always realized 
but never acted upon truth. Men are 
forever crying over spilled milk and at 
the self-same moment spilling more.” 


This is exactly what the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL has been upholding 
for over fifty years, and yet there is 
need for further warning. The square 
peg still gets into the round hole, and 


people do not see how this state of 
things could be altered until it is often 
too late to make a change; therefore 
the milk is spilled, and yet men do not 
see how they can prevent losing any 
more until some sudden thought awak- 
ens them to the fact that they are 
wasting all the cream of their lives, 
when they might be utilizing it for bet- 
ter purposes; then they endeavor with 
great effort and the expenditure of large 
sums of money to make up for lost 
time. The article goes on to say: 
“For years this city pursued a con- 
sistent policy of destroying, or at least 
diminishing, its small parks. One of the 
fairest and most needed of all it suffered 
to be altogether abolished. It covered a 
large part of another with ugly buildings. 
It let a third be disfigured with elevated 
railroads. And then it awoke to a sense 
of its loss, and has since at enormous 
cost been striving to repair its self-in- 
flicted losses. Once many of the streets 
were lined with graceful and beneficent 
shade trees. They were wantonly de- 
stroyed, and now appeals and efforts are 
made to replace them. Once the moun- 
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tains and the whole country were clothed 
in due proportion with forests, which 
kept the springs full and the streams 
steady in their flow. Men recklessly de- 
stroyed the forests, and the springs have 
been dried up and the streams now al- 
ternate between trickling rills and raging 
torrents. And now movements are being 
organized at great cost to replant the 
forests which should have been preserved. 
Once brooks and rivers were pure and 
sweet, but men made them receptacles 
for sewage until they became unutterably 
foul, and now they are wondering how to 
purify them again. 
the parks had been preserved, and the 
shade trees protected, and the forests 
maintained, and the streams kept pure! 
Men see it now, and lament their folly.” 


Now although, phrenologically speak- 
ing, we are not demolishing small parks 
or disfiguring the city with elevated 
railroads, or ceasing to line the streets 
with graceful shade-trees, or demolish- 
ing the forests, or polluting the brooks 
and rivers with sewage matter, yet what 
we are doing is fifty per cent. more im- 
portant, and that in the wrong direc- 
tion, namely, we are allowing our chil- 
dren to grow up and pollute their minds 
with wrong thoughts of life, with wrong 
surroundings, with wrong ambitions, 
and with poor culture for the vocations 
for which they are best adapted. 

The article says: 


“But men go right on committing the 
same folly over and over again. We have 
had in this metropolis hitherto an atmos- 
phere more pure and transparent than 
any other large city in the world has 
known. That has been one great source 
of native pride and of foreign admiration. 
Yet now men are deliberately, wantonly 
polluting it and bringing it into the 
smoky, murky, suffocating state known 
hitherto to less favored cities. They are 
doing this openly, flagrantly, insolently, 
in defiance alike of natural decency and 
of statute law, and actually with the as- 
sent if not the connivance of the sworn 
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and paid officers of the law whose duty 
it is to arrest and punish them as crim- 
inals.”” ~* 


So in the training of character we 
have the best expression of talent to 
start with, but we do not preserve it, 
care for it, train it, and discipline the 
young lives to take care of themselves 
when thrown out into the world alone, 
and consequently there comes a failure 
in their characters, yet by a thought- 
ful understanding of Phrenology could 
have spared them the waste of half 
their lives. Give a boy a fair educa- 
tion, say some, and turn him out into 
the world to shift for himself, is the 
edict that goes out from many a family; 
but Phrenology says if a boy is to be a 
practical engineer, train him for one; 
if he is to be the best lawyer in the 
land, give him the aspirations to start 
with; if he is to be a successful business 
man, let him learn what commerce 
means, but do not waste his time over 
studies that have no practical bearing 
on the work of his life, though if a 
man had six lives he might fit himself 
in the studies of a philosopher, scientist, 
barrister, physician, and artist, as well 
as a merchant or trader. 

A little further on in our quoted ar- 
ticle the moral is pointed in the follow- 
ing words: 


* And one of these days, when the mis- 
chief is fully done, when our once pel- 
lucid and crystalline atmosphere is trans- 
formed into Chicago reek, and Pittsburg 
smoke, and London fog, men will begin 
to realize what they have lost, and will 
hold conventions, and pass resolutions, 
and enact laws, and spend great sums of 
money for the undoing of the mischief 
and the restoration of our atmosphere to 
its original state. When they have spilled 
the milk, that is to say, to the very last 
drop they will cry over it and try to 
scoop some of it up from the gutter or 
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seek another cow from which to procure 
another pailful. It is a great thing to 
be wise after the event. And what can be 
wiser than te cry over milk which we 
have wantonly spilled?” 


Can we not, therefore, draw a lesson 
from this trenchant article and spare 
ourselves the unnecessary waste of time 
that misfits in society are daily show- 
ing us that they have done, by a more 
careful examination of ourselves and 
our children? How can we do this, you 
ask. We have one very practical solu- 
tion to the matter and one that has 
proved of benefit to hundreds of our 
countrymen who have attested to their 
use of the method here suggested. 
There exists in the city of New York 
what is called the American Institute 
of Phrenology; many do not know of 
this institution, and therefore we give 
it a word of publicity at this important 
period of the year; you hear on every 
side the question asked, “ Where are 
you going for your summer holiday?” 
We are anxious that those who go away 
to a shady corner in the country or in 
the mountains or by the riverside shall 
consider the question as to whether a 
course at the American Institute of 
Phrenology will not enable them to 
reap a benefit in regard to their future 
business or profession which no other 
training is capable of giving in the same 
way. We consider that much spilt 
milk might be saved, or, better still, 
energy conserved and talents developed 
which would put men and wonien on 
the right road to attain their highest 
possibilities; and were all our friends 
of progress to take with them a synop- 
sis, which has just been issued, of the 
purposes of the forthcoming autumn 
term they would be able to examine for 
themselves the full particulars of what 
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the curriculum consists. Our appeal is 
to all, do not spend half your lives 
and leave the remaining years to regret 
that it has not been more productive 
or spent in different channels, when by 
a fuller knowledge of original talent 
the mischief might have been averted. 
In a future number we shall take the 
occasion to explain more fully the pur- 
poses of the course here indicated, but 
in the meantime we trust that all who 
wish to shape their lives by the best 
scientific methods will send for “ Hu- 
man Nature Library No. 40,” which 
contains just the information they will 
want. 





o—__——_—_—_—- 


LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such New Books as publishers see fit to send us 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 
Surnish our readers with such information as 
shall enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
strability of any particular volume for person- 
al use. It is our wish to notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted 


“Baby,” by Frances Sheldon Bolton, 
editor of The Mothers’ Journal, published 
by The Mothers’ Journal Company, New 
Haven, Conn. Price, 50 cents. This lit- 
tle booklet contains a series of chapters 
on babyhood, and contains twenty-five 
practical demonstrations of babyhood, 
and many valuable hints are scattered 
through every chapter, from the first 
chapter on “ Baby’s Mother” to the last 
one on “ What Makes Baby Cry?” 

It appears to us that this little book 
with its cover of white linen and blue 
type must find its way where it is most 
needed, namely, in the nursery. It is 
written in an interesting manner, and 
from practical experience. Although ev- 
ery mother more or less has her own the- 
ories about how her baby should be 
treated, brought up, managed and fed, 
yet there are many young inexperienced 
mothers who will gladly hail such a book 
as this, and so will many nurses who of- 
ten have more to do with the bringing 
up of the children than have the mothers 
themselves. The more books we can have 
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of practical experience on these matters 
the better it will be for the future gen- 
erations. 





OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a PsEuponym or INniTIALs, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 





H. W., Washington.—It should be re- 
membered that every boy should have his 
head, heart, and hand well educated. By 
the proper education of his head he will 
be taught what is good and what is evil, 
what is wise and what is foolish, what is 
right and what is wrong. By the proper 
education of his heart he will be taught 
to love what is good, wise, and right, and 
to hate what is evil, foolish, and wrong, 
and by the proper education of his hand 
he will be enabled to supply his wants and 
to add to his comforts and to assist those 
around him; as you seem to be an earn- 
est father, anxious to give your boy the 
best opportunities possible, we would say 
that the highest objects of a good edu- 
cation are to reverence and obey God, and 
to love and serve mankind. Everything 
that helps us in attaining these objects is 
of great value, and everything that hin; 
ders is comparatively worthless. When 
wisdom reigns in the head and love in 
the heart a man is ever ready to do good, 
order and peace reign around him, and 
sin and sorrow are almost unknown. 


G. G.—You ask what inclinations of 
character we consider the most highly 
favorably, and what unfavorable to the 
beauty of one’s singing voice. We cer- 
tainly consider that a vital-mental tem- 
- perament is one of the most favorable 
conditions to expressiveness and exalt- 
ed emotion in singing and the develop- 
ment of such faculties as Ideality and 
Benevolence with a full degree of Friend- 
ship, Approbativeness, Imitation and 
Agreeableness, and further means of in- 
ducing the voice to produce certain pleas- 
ing effects, but do not forget that differ- 
ent kinds of music require different 
faculties to express them, as for instance 
the ballad music requires a large develop- 
ment of the social qualities; religious 


music calls upon the moral faculties to 
be well represented, while the comic 
songs require quite a different develop- 
ment of mind. However good a voice is 
we must remember that there are certain 
conditions which have to correspond, be- 
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fore we can get any real effect in sing- 
ing. 

Mme. Luisa Cappiani once told me that 
many pupils spoiled their voices by run- 
ning from one teacher to the other, tak- 
ing in as they flatter themselves the es- 
sence of every teacher’s method, and so 
finish with breaking their own voices to 
pieces, and thus the unfairly treated 
teachers get the blame without having 
had a chance of getting a result from his 
or her skill. In regard to the teacher a 
straightforward one will treat the ama- 
teur pupil the same as she treats the pro- 
fessional pupil, that is, giving the pupil 
all she is able to give in the time assigned 
for the lesson. She said: “A pupil of 
mine once brought a friend of hers to 
me who had just returned from Dresden; 
she desired to take lessons of me. I re- 
plied, ‘ Vacation is near; I can only give 
you ten lessons. Will you be satisfied?’ 
*O, yes,’ she said, ‘that is just what I 
would like; I have studied two years 
with . ‘Never mind who was your 
teacher,’ I said, ‘ without wasting time in 
conversation, we will get to work at 
once. Please emit this tone.’ (Giving 
example.) The handsome young lady, 
without opening her mouth and only 
showing two rows of pearly teeth, 
brought forth a real mosquito tone. 
‘Please open your mouth, and sing this 
tone like I give you an example,’ I said. 
No better attempt was made from the 
pretty mouth. ‘Please put down your 
chin and give this tone of medium loud- 
ness, like example.’ No better result. 
‘Please drop the jaw.’ In vain. ‘For 
heaven’s sake, open the mouth that some- 
thing can come out of it; a vibration; a 
tone. Did I not understand you had two 
years’ tuition of , and you cannot 
open your mouth?’ ‘O yes, madam, and 
he did all he could for me. At the sec- 
ond lesson, when he saw I did not like to 
open my mouth, he said, “ Well, Miss A., 
you will learn just the same in taking 
every day a lesson from sitting in my 
room to hear the others.” And so I did, 
and then he escorted me home and regu- 
larly took dinner with us; really, he did 
what he could for me.’ ‘ Humph, I see, 
but I do not believe in these conversa- 
tional lessons. I want my pupils’ atten- 
tion for half an hour all to myself, and 
the pupils want my undivided strength 
and enthusiasm, and this is what I calla 
straightforward lesson,’” said madam, 
and we think she is right. 

Addie B. Johnson, North Danville, IIl., 
writes: “I want to tell you that, while I 
am greatly interested in all that is in the 
JOURNAL, I am very much so in all the 
writings of the Rev. Charles J. Adams. 
I have a copy of Dr. Adams’ “ Where Is 
my Dog?” 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good and recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must be accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler § Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 





Communications have been received 
from the following correspondents which 
will be answered as soon as possible in 


the pages of the JouRNAL: C. M. K,, 
Greenville, Tenn.; B. K., Greenville, 
Tenn.; E. B. S., Bridgeton, R. I.; F. B. 


A., Charlestown, Mass.; K. L. H., Corning, 
wis: Sak ee Ontario, he ay C. W. O., 

Farmland, Ind.; M. A. Hammond, 
Minn.; S. M. W., Dayton, Va.; M. W., 

Hammond, Ind.; R. W., Hammond, Ind.; 
L. W. S., St. Louis, Mo.; C. H., Rossland, 
B. C.; M. J. L., Brownton, Minn.; I. V. E., 
Low Moor, Ia.;' J. D. P. W., Natimuk, Vic- 
toria, Australia; W. H., Carmi, Ill.; W. 
S. L., Cleveland, O.; M. J. K., Sabine Pass, 
Tex.; M. P. R., Atlanta, Ga.; L. A., New- 
castle, Pa. 

No. 432.—J. F. G., Nanaimo, B. C.— 
Your photograph indicates that you are 
a man of keen sensibilities and have a 
wide- awake nature, one that is ready for 
any pull upon your strength or intellect; 
you are apparently well balanced, but 
would rather give your time to intel- 
lectual work than that of a physical char- 
acter only; you are adapted to office 
work, and could make an excellent ac- 
countant, secretary, bookkeeper, libra- 
rian, and linguist, as well as a good 
lawyer. 

No. 433.—T. J. S., Rainy, Okla.—The 
mental temperament predominates in you 
and gives you a keen interest in all that 
pertains to study and mental work. You 
are quite a hustler, and if you could su- 
perintend and manage others you would 
be in your right place; you are enter- 
prising and always have something new 
on hand. You talk fast when you allow 
yourself to entertain company, and al- 
most carry people away by storm because 
your ideas flow so quickly. You have 
quite an artistic turn of mind. 

No. 434.—F. B., Spearville, Kan.—We 
give no charts with this examination. 
You have a good deal of the orator in 
you and would be excellent in offhand 
speeches at election times. You can work 
hard when you work and enjoy yourself 
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when you lie off; you do nothing by 
halves. You are adapted to active, ex- 
ecutive work; outdoor as well as indoor 
occupation would suit you better than 
close confinement; you are quite cautious 
in looking ahead, but have very little fear 
when danger is near. You should be a 
master man. 

No. 435.—J. B., Spearville, Kan.—You 
must think we have a powerful magnify- 
ing glass to increase the distinctness of 
the pale photograph you have sent us and 
also be able to see underneath your hat. 
You have a powerful frame of body, 
which corresponds with your large per- 
ceptive intellect. No task will be too 
hard for you in a way, but you must cul- 
tivate more confidence in yourself and 
take all the responsibilities that come 
along in your path. You are worth about 
double the price that you put upon your- 
self; you ought to work by the eye read- 
ily, and would make a good mechanic, 
carpenter, or farmer, particularly if there 
was building to be done on the place. 

No. 436.—A. B., New Brighton, N. Y.— 
You must try and mix up more in society 
and give off your sparks of wit and en- 
courage yourself as much as possible; 
you take things rather too seriously and 
are dreadfully in earnest over the small 
as well as the large and important things 
of life. You are rather dreamy, and find 
yourself thinking and pondering over a 
subject even when you want to be doing 
something else. Refresh your memory, 
and do not allow yourself to be talked to 
all the time, but do some of the talking 
yourself. You live upstairs more than in 
the basement of your brain, consequently 
are good in theory, mathematics, and the 
philosophy and literature of the lan- 

ages. 

No. 437.—A. G. C., Highlandville, Mass. 
—You have a bright and intelligent mind, 
and have improved your perceptive in- 
tellect considerably since childhood and 
have lost none of your mental inquiry. 
You are full of questions and kept your 
mother busy answering them as a young- 
ster. You have a keen mind for electrical 
engineering and ought to succeed well as 
a practical electrician. Get all the edu- 
eation you can and you will justify this 
remark and find yourself drifting into 
inventions of various kinds. Thanks for 
sending your mother’s and sister’s photo- 
graphs for us to look at them. 

No. 438.—A. E. P., North Creek, N. Y.— 
You have a very anxious character and 
look as though you had all the children 
of Israel to manage; you use your Cau- 
tiousness and Causality to plan and think 
ahead and sometimes see doubt and dif- 
ficulties which never occur. Try and take 
life more as it comes and allow your mind 
to affect your body in a beneficial way 
by building it up instead of laying too 
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much stress upon unnecessary anxieties. 
You are a good discerner of character 
and will seldom make mistakes in your 
ideas of people whom you employ. Try, 
however, to get into the habit of allow- 
ing others to help you in your work in- 
stead of shouldering too much responsi- 
bility yourself. You never leave any 
stone unturned that would be to the 
benefit of your family if you could by 
extra effort help them in any way. 

No. 439.—C. A. P., North Creek, N. Y.— 
This lad is an honest and straightforward 
young man; he can be trusted thoroughly 
as a banker or in any responsible position 
where he would be subject to tempta- 
tions. He will carry a steady head on his 
shoulders and be able to work with older 
people. He takes after his mother in his 
temperament and his father in his cast 
of intellect. He should get as good an 
education as possible and learn a couple 
of languages, so that if he goes into busi- 
ness he can rise above the ordinary clerk 
and be the confidential assistant in the 
office, and gradually work up to be a 
partner himself. People will like him, 
and he will succeed in steadily carrying 
out his purposes. 

No. 440.—J. W. B., Palmyra, Ia.—You 
possess apparently more brain than body, 
and it will take you to the end of your 
life to balance the one with the other. 
You are a locomotive man and are quick 
to detect any want of industry in others; 
you are shrewd and far-sighted and think 
more than you talk, but when you are 
drawn into conversation you say some- 
thing that others remember; you hit the 
nail squarely on the headand do not waste 
words or time. You must take pleasure 
in being on your feet most of the time 
overseeing and managing others, but you 
would take poorly to being directed your- 
self. Engineering, mechanics, railroad- 
ing, or a general store would suit you 
the best. 

No. 441.—S. G., St. John, N. B.—Your 
head is the best part of you, and in order 
to make the most of your brains you 
must lay your foundation firm and sure 
and try to increase your vitality, not by 
overdoing your strength on a bicycle or 
in a game of baseball, but by a regular 
amount of physical training. You possess 
a good upper story, and it is sometimes 
hard for you to come down into the base- 
ment and live like other people; you are 
much more inclined to live for an object 
of an intellectual character than to make 
money your object. Your face is long 
compared with its breadth, and your head 
is high and long rather than broad. Try 
and develop your Destructiveness, Com- 
bativeness, and Self-Esteem. You ought 
not to be too much confined to the house, 
though you would make a good financier 
for another rather than for yourself. 
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You could also succeed in law, and would 
be an upright and earnest exponent of 
it. There would be no misplacing of 
judgment where you were concerned, and 
you would know how to convict the right 
person as a judge. 

No. 442.—E. L. H.—Your photograph is 
not a good one; it does not do you justice 
we are sure. You do not probably frown 
as your photograph indicates. You have 
a good headpiece, but you often hunt 
around for words to clothe your ideas, 
and you would rather sit down and work 
a thing out in the form of a problem than 
make a speech about your work. You 
think a little too much sometimes, and it 
would be well for you to try to be more 
social and use the back part of your 
brain a little more than you do so as to 
equalize your capacity in several direc- 
tions. You should be good in mathe- 
matics, in mental arithmetic, in following 
things out that require thought and at- 
tention. You will not be one who will 
want to depend too much on your eye- 
sight. 





WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE 
DOING.- 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


April 29, 1899. 
On Wednesday, April 26th, Mr. J. B. 
Eland read a paper on “ Temper, Phreno- 
logically Considered,” which was greatly 
appreciated. We have had a good season. 
The attendance at the lectures has been 
very encouraging and shows an increased 
interest in Phrenology. The annual meet- 
ing will be held May 24th. 
D. T. Elliott. 





FIELD NOTES. 


Mr. George Morris is lecturing in North 
Dakota and doing well. He recently 
raised $45 for the benefit of the City High 
School. The large Opera House hall was 
well filled with the leading citizens of 
this community. C. H. Roberts, 

Superintendent City Schools. 


Mr. C. A. Gates, Class ’88, has been 
lecturing in Northeastern Iowa. He is 
now closing an engagement at West 
Union, Ia., which has lasted nearly a 
month, and during which time he has 
delivered about twenty lectures. He is a 
pleasant and attractive speaker, and each 
lecture is full of instruction. His exam- 
inations at the close of the lectures are 
accurate and his private delineation of 
character are considered correct and 
truthful readings of human nature. 


Mr. A. N. Hobson, Class ’69, says he has 
pleasant recollections of the teachers. He 
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says: “I believe the time I spent with 
you to be as well or better expended than 
any equal length of time in my career.” 


Mr. George Cozens was lecturing at 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, the last we heard. 


Mr. Knox has been visiting Ottawa, 
Kan., and expects to remain in that State 
until the end of June. In June he expects 
to go to Topeka, Kan., where he has pre- 
viously lectured. 


Norristown, Pa., is the centre round 
which Mr. George W. Payne has been 
lecturing. 


In these brisk times friends of Phre- 
nology, Societies and Orders will do well 
to arrange with D. D. Stroup, M. E., 803 
Lincoln Street, Milton, Pa., or address 
through Fowler & Wells Co., 27 East 21st 
Street, N. Y. City, for his lectures on 
Phrenology, and a variety of other sub- 
jects. The gentleman holds several diplo- 
mas, high credentials, and is a graduate 
of the American Institute of Prenology, 
has lectured and practiced phrenology for 
ten years. 

Engagements can be made for any State 
in the Union, or Canada and the Prov- 
inces. Arrange early, as this notice may 
appear only once. Liberal terms. 


W. A. K., Forestburg, Texas, writes: 

Please send me as many lithographs of 
the most distinguished phrenologists you 
have. These pictures are an overpower- 
ing argument, and will bring an unbe- 
liever to a halt quicker than any argu- 
ment I have tried. 


Professor Cozens has just concluded a 
course of eight lectures in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba—had good houses all the time. 
The “ Winnipeg Free Press” gave glow- 
ing reports. This is the fifth course Mr. 
Cozens has given this city in eight years. 


A. H. Welch, F. A. I. P., has been lectur- 
ing in Owen Sound. 


J. Wesley Brooks has visited Ontario, 
Canada. 


J. A. Baker, has lectured recently in 
Kingston, Ontario. 


John Love, Lincoln, Neb., writes: 

Enclosed please find $1 for another 
year’s subscription to the JouRNAL. I 
think it greatly improved in the last 
year. It always occupies first place 
among my current reading matter. 


Mr. writes of a family living in 





Kansas City, who have a family of partly 


grown-up sons and daughters. They 
were given Mr. Sizer’s “ Forty Years in 
Phrenology,” and the family became in- 
tensely interested in the subject, and de- 
cided to commence the study together, 
wanting that book first. Later on they 
propose to have the children attend the 
Institute. Three boys will go to Har- 
vard, and one girl to Vassar. 

Please find one dollar inclosed, for 
which send me THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL and “Science of Health” one 
year. This is renewal. 

If I live to next March, 19th, I will be 
seventy-five years of age. I hope to take 
your JOURNAL as long as I live. 

A. B., 
Meigsville, Morgan Co., O. 

Am always interested in the science, 
and hope to find time to attend another 
course at the Institute in the near future. 


;. 
East Providence, R. I. 
Class of ’92. 


—_——_e ———___ 


CURRENT NOTES. 


On March 29, forty-eight women were 
graduated from the law class at the New 


York University. Among those who. 


donned caps and gowns and received their 
diplomas were Mrs. Washington A. Roeb- 
ling, wife and assistant of the engineer 
of the Brooklyn Bridge; Mrs. Henry 
Siegel, wife of Henry Siegel, of New 
York; Miss Monroe, daughter of the pub- 
lisher; Miss Catherine Leonard, grand- 
daughter of Judge Leonard, of New York 
Supreme Court; Miss May McCrackin, 
daughter of the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity. The study of this class is sure 
to benefit the ladies in question, even if 
they do not continue their studies and 
become bachelors and doctors of law; it 
is positively necessary for women to know 
something of the conditions that enable 
them to hold property in their own 
names. 


Tesla has a rival, so it is stated, in the 
field of visionary invention, in the per- 
son of a prominent electric specialist now 
in Vienna. The rival has a record almost 
as extensive as Tesla’s. It includes an 
electro-magnetic appliance for the abso- 
lute prevention of railway collisions. An 
improved telephone system to carry the 
voice 5,000 miles, and a wonderful weav- 
ing loom that will work automatically. 
Truly we have great need of the first 
named invention in order to do away with 
the great destruction of life that we so 
often suffer through collisions. 


For fifty subscribers to the Journal (a 
dollar each) a free course will be given 
at the Institute in September next. 
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THE CONSUMPTION OF INTOXI- 
CANTS. 


Which of the civilized nations drinks 
the most? This is a question certainly 
not without interest, and on which there 
has been more speculation than accurate 
inquiry. British intemperance is no- 
torious beyond either exaggeration or ex- 
tenuation. It is often contrasted with a 
“ Continental sobriety,’”’ which is assert- 
ed, but of which there is little proof. 

After a close inquiry into the subject, 
Mr. W. E. A. Axon, President of the Man- 
chester, Salford, and District Temper- 
ance Union, arrives at the conclusion 
that the American consumption, per head 
of the population, is 1,232 gallons, the 
Hungarian 2,025, the British 2,447, the 
German 2,620, the Belgian 3,815, the Swiss 
4,918, and the French 8,606. These fig- 
ures destroy many theories. The French 
are the greatest consumers of alcohol in 
Europe, and the consumption is so much 
on the increase as to be a source of re- 
gret and alarm to all thoughtful patriots. 
The Americans are the most temperate 
people in the civilized world. They have 
also more freely and completely than any 
other nation placed the liquor traffic un- 
der popular control. Some of the Amer- 
ican States have adopted a full measure 
of Prohibition, and even where this he- 
roic remedy has not been applied Local 
Option in varying forms is almost univer- 
sal 


The Pascal Institute for Manual Train- 
ing has closed its first term of work for 
the summer vacation. The work the girls 
have done is really wonderful, and all 
help given to the Institute is a public 
benefaction. The teachers are excellent 
and very painstaking. Call and see the 
Institute at 576 Lexington Avenue, corner 
of Fifty-first Street, New York City. 





WIT AND WISDOM. 


His Sister Had Her Choice.—Mamma: 
“ Bobbie, I notice that your little sister 
took the smaller apple. Did you let her 
have her choice, as I told you to?” Bob- 
bie: “ Yes; I told her she could have the 
little one or none, and she chose the little 
one.” 

A Strictly Family Affair—Mamma: 
“Did you tell God how naughty you 
were?” Lily: “No; I was ashamed. I 
thought it had better not get out of the 
family.” 

He Knew Willie.—‘ Georgie,” said his 
mother, “I will not whip you this time, 
if after this you promise to be a good lit- 
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tle boy like Willie Jones.” ‘“ Mamma,” 
said Georgie, earnestly, “whip me, 
please.” 

Moving out of the District.—A little 
girl of Los Angeles, whose family was 
about to move to Arizona, and who had 
heard that country spoken of as a forlorn 
and particularly God-forsaken place, was 
saying her prayers at her mother’s knee 
the night before their intended departure. 
She said all she had been taught, and 
then, with peculiar emphasis, she said: 
“Now good-by, God, for to-morrow we 
are going to Arizona.” 

Preparing for Future Need.—Little 
Edith had the habit of eating out the 
soft part of her bread and tucking the 
crust under the edge of her plate. The 
other evening Edith was detected in this, 
and her mother said: “‘ Edith, how often 
have I told you about leaving your 
crusts? There may be a day you will be 
glad to get them.” ‘“ Yes, mamma,” re- 
plied Edith, promptly, “ that’s what I’m 
saving ’em for.” 

The Uninformed Goat.—‘ Oh, my dear 
daughter! ” (to a little girl of six), “ you 
should not be frightened and run from 
the goat. Don’t you know you are a 
Christian Scientist?” ‘“ But, mamma” 
(excitedly), “the billy goat don’t know 
it.” 


Misjudging Johnnie.—Mother: “ John- 
nie, I’m shocked to hear you swear. Do 
you learn that at school?” “ Learn it at 
school! Why, it’s me what teaches the 
other boys.” 

It’s faith in something and enthusiasm 
for something that makes life worth 
looking at.—-O. W. Holmes. 

Character is a garment which the in- 
visible fingers of the soul are ever weav- 
ing.—George Eliot. 

Happy the man who learns the very 
wide chasm that lies between his wishes 
and his powers.—Goethe. 





CONSIDERATION FOR HER HUSBAND. 


“Mrs. Beasley is always thinking of 
her husband. She never does anything 
without considering him.” 

“Well, that’s nice of her.” 

“Yes, but it seems to me she overdoes 
it sometimes. When the men came to 
paint their house yesterday she wouldn’t 
let them go ahead until she had selected 
colors that would harmonize with her 
husband’s new striped shirts.”—Chicago 
News. 





The photographs that appeared in the 
May JOURNAL of President A. O. Gallup, 
Chauncey M. Depew, and Vice-President 
Hobart were*taken by Rockwood. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its general management. 
to the order of 


All remittances should be made payable 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 














THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
- required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 


inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In = only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured, 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 
AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
e given, 








CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


~ Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly.” 
—New York.—The May number contains 
an article by William Ripley on the 
“Origins of European Culture.” He 
traces the order of races along successive 
ages in a very interesting way. Edwin 
Noble talks on “ The Evolution of Wom- 
en’s Philosophy,” and Cesare Lombroso 
writes an article on “ Alcoholism and In- 
sanity ” which is well worth the care of 
anyone to examine. 

“The American Monthly Review of 
Reviews.”—New York.—The May number 
devotes considerable space to a survey of 
recent development in American cities. 
Dr. Shaw contributes a special study of 
the new San Francisco Charter, a remark- 
able document in its way. “The Nor- 
wegians and King Oscar” is an article 
by Julia Moritzen. This article is inter- 
esting from the comparative standpoint. 

“Good Housekeeping.” — Springfield, 


—_ — 


Mass.—This magazine for May opens with 
an illustrated article on the first cooking- 
school in Bulgaria by Emma Telford. 
Hester M. Poole writes of notions and 
novelties in her usual interesting way, 
and “ What shall the Children Eat?” is 
an article treated by four able writers. 

“ Vick’s Magazine.”—Rochester, N. Y.— 
This is an always interesting and beauti- 
fully illustrated magazine. One of its ar- 
ticles in the May number is on “ Lessons 
Drawn from the Acre of Potatoes.” 
“Summer Blooming Bulbs” is an article 
full of interest to those who hope to reap 
an abundant bloom of flowers in the 
summer. 

“New Church Messenger.”—New York. 
—One article in this magazine is on 
“Duty Where God has Placed You.” It 
carries in its words a world of help. An- 
other article is “ The State of Quiescence 
and its Meaning,” which is much needed 
in our age of worry and friction. 

“The Union Signal.”—Chicago, Ill.— 
This magazine contains a cut of Mrs. 
Lucy Thurman. She is the world’s ac- 
tional superintendent among the work 
of colored people. 

“The Ladies’ Home Journal.”—Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—This magazine for May is a 
beautiful creation. Dainty little cuts of 
the anecdote side of George Washington 
are given by Paul Leicester Ford. The 
Rev. N. D. Hillis, the newly installed pas- 
tor of Plymouth Church, has a page on 
“The Secrets of a Happy Life.” This is 
the first of his series which will appear 
in successive issues of this magazine. His 
notes are full of practical suggestions. 
On another page we are shown several 
portraits of Ellen Kellar, the wonderful 
deaf and blind girl. “ The Art of Listen- 
ing to a Good Sermon” is an article by 
Ian MacLaren. This is truly a wonderful 
number. 

“ Omega.”—New York.—This magazine 
contains many interesting articles on 
hygiene, physical exercise, poisons, ce- 
reals and their use, and health notes, 
which make up a valuable monthly. 

“The New Voice.”—New York.—In its 
issue of May 6th it gives a series of por- 
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traits of ex-Speaker Reed, with notes of 
his boyhood. The paper always contains 
some useful temperance notes. 

“The National Advocate.”—New York. 
—It is an interesting and useful monthly. 
It keeps its readers in touch with work 
in the temperance cause. 

“The Temperance Banner’—New York 
—contains an excellent picture of Hon. 
John D. Lawrence. It is essentially the 
children’s educational paper. 

“ Wings.” — London, Eng.— The May 
number contains a portrait and _ bio- 
graphical sketch of Miss A. W. Richard- 
son, B.A., of Westfield College, which is 
an inspiration to read. Some popular 
fallacies are taken up in an article by 
Walter N. Edwards. The journal is inter- 
esting throughout. 

“The Delineator.’”—London and New 
York.—The May number is particularly 
attractive and in its reading matter con- 
tains a portrait and sketch on Mrs. A. M. 
Palmer by Ellen M. Winslow. ‘“ The Boy 
and His Development” is one of a series 
of articles by Miss Ellen Meynell. 

The Success and Information Company 
have sent us a copy of their “ Common 
Sense Stories,” a booklet which contains 
a moral in an illustrated form. It is 
written by Frank E. Mitchell, and any- 
thing gotten up by this writer is sure to 
be up to date. The booklet before us 
contains a few pithy piquant points about 
“The Proclivities of Man.” These little 
booklets can be obtained from 44 Ridge 
Street, New York City, by addressing F. 
E. Mitchell. 

“ The Scientific American ’—New York 
—brings out in its issue of May 13th a 
special number largely illustrating bi- 
cycle and automobile inventions. It also 
contains the recent discoveries on “ The 
Great Nebula in Orion ” which have been 
made in the Lick Observatory. 

“The Churchman”—New York—has 
some fine illustrations of Emmanuel 
Church, Boston, with a portrait of the 
Rev. Leighton Clark, D.D. It also con- 
tains a magnificent picture of the Rt. 
Rev. Frederic Dan Huntington, D.D., the 
Bishop of Central New York. It is gotten 
up on beautiful paper. 

“ Other Exchanges ” have been received 
from “ The Canadian Statesman,” Bow- 
manville, Canada, which contains a notice 
of the work of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL for the last sixty years. “ Bridgeton 
Pioneer” (Bridgeton, N. J.) always has 
interesting paragraphs to suit both men 
and women readers. “The Christian 
Recorder,” Philadelphia, Pa. “The New 
York Observer ” always contains the cur- 
rent news of the day, and constant read- 
ers know where they may look for their 
special items of interest. “ The American 
Bee Journal” is a periodical which no 
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cultivator of bees should be without. 
“The Western Mining World” contains 
interesting news on mining stock mar- 
kets and deals fully on the various ores 
and metals. ‘‘ Success,” which bristles 
with good articles, illustrates this month 
Joseph F. Daly on its frontispiece. “‘ The 
Religio-Philosophical Journal,” San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. “ The Orange Journal.” “ The 
Dog Fancier,” Michigan. “ Ev’ry Month ” 
contains a portrait of Isabelle Urquhart. 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. ~* 


Attention of our readers is called to the 
special offer of “ Pratt’s Chart of Chords 
for the Piano” and the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL for one year, post paid for $1.25. 
The advertisement on another page will 
further enlighten you on the excellence of 
this little chart. It is practical, useful, 
comprehensive, yet simple, indorsed by 
teachers and musicians generally. The 
addition of “ Giant Album of Songs, etc.,” 
adds to the value of this inducement to 
subscribe for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL. One of the best combination offers 
we have ever made. The price of the 
chart alone is $1.00. 

Now ready, Human Nature Libraries, 
Nos. 39 & 40.—Number 39 is the record of 
the proceeds of the International Con- 
ference held in the hall of The American 
Institute of Phrenology, October 25th, 
1898, consisting of papers which were 
read and speeches which were given by 
professors, students and others interested 
in the spread of this great truth. Among 
which are speeches by graduates of the 
class of 1898: Mr. Verner of England, Mr. 
Creevey of Cincinnati, O., and by Levi 
Hummell “’76” of Pennsylvania, ete. 
There is also a report of the Fowler In- 
stitute of London. 

Number 40, entitled “ Phrenology and 
its Advancement,” contains some valuable 
essays on Phrenology as a help to teach- 
ers, the moral aspects of Phrenology, etc., 
with a list of all the graduates since the 
incorporation of The American Institute 
of Phrenology in 1866. ‘““The Field Notes” 
will appeal to the graduates in its little 
history of what phrenologists in the field 
are doing. The general information page 
in regard to the Institute will be useful to 
those seeking admission to the class of 
1899. The announcement of the curricu- 
lum of study is also given. The price is 
10c. each. 

Number 38, “ Phrenology and Busi- 
ness,” is ready for the press, and will 
be ready for delivery by the 1st of July. 
This is to be fully illustrated with origi- 
nal portraits of distinguished business 
men. Sent by mail on receipt of 10c. 
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Class of “ 99.”—The American Institute 
of Phrenology, incorporated by the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York in 1866, 
was the result of a third of a century of 
hard work, earnest study, and application 
of Phrenology to real life. The public had 
been by these means so much interested 
in the principles and uses of the best 
mental philosophy the world had seen, 
that it was prepared to welcome the In- 
stitute as a needed school for scientific 
culture, and to appreciate the labors of 
its experienced teachers. 

During the thirty-five years since its in- 
corporation, the Institute has instructed 
and graduated more than half a thousand 
students—men and women. Those who 
wish to secure the services of the ablest 
teachers, and to enjoy the great benefit 
of its unequaled collection of busts, casts, 
skulls and portraits of the greatest, the 
best and the worst characters of history, 
are cordially welcomed to a place in the 
Institute for 1899, and to the facilities 
offered them for entering the field of 
Phrenology well equipped for making it 
a successful and profitable life work. 

The term commences as usual on the 
first Tuesday of September, and continues 
until the end of October. 

A forty-eight-page pamphlet, No. 40, 
entitled ‘“‘Phrenology and its Advance- 
ment,” will be sent free to those who 
desire to become students. This will give 
full information respecting the institute 
course, the teachers, terms, incidental 
expenses, diploma, ete. Address Fowler 
& Wells Co., 27 E. 21st St., New York. 

Mouth, lip, eye and nose all denote 
fibre quality, character; whether low 
and animal, weak or powerful, common 
or spiritual; whether the love of the flesh 
and the deceitfulness of riches or the love 
of the noble and pure predominate. 

The rolling eye of the sinister and 
scheming, the dear eyes of heavenly blue, 
the brown eyes “ that have a look of birds 
flying straightway to the light,” the soft 
melting eyes of tenderness and sympathy, 
the eyes of fire and the eyes of love; the 
nose rampant and military, the meddle- 
some, quarrelsome and ill-tempered nose; 
the nose artistic and refined, coarse and 
vulgar; the nose of friendship and kind- 
ness and that of unkindness and tyranny; 
the lip of scorn and hate, of selfishness 
and hardness, of sweetness and love, all 
are parts—the words of that facial writ- 
ing to be known and read like the hand- 
writing on the wall—if there be Daniel- 
like wisdom to read and understand. 

Three separate pamplets on these sub- 
jects—Mouth and Lips, Eyes and Eye- 
brows, and “ Chapter on Noses,” price 15c. 
each, give full, scientific description, in- 
struction and interpretation. Address 
this office. 
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Phrenological Societies are being or- 
ganized in many parts of the country, and 
we are in frequent receipt of inquiries 
as to materials for cabinets, books for 
libraries, etc., and we wish to say that we 
ean furnish anything in this line that 
may be desired. Some societies invest 
their money in portraits, and for this pur- 
pose our New Set of Phrenological Illus- 
trations is undoubtedly the best that is 
made. This contains over fifty-four il- 
lustrations, and offers a wide variety of 
contrasts. The set is sold at $30.00, 
mounted on muslin, with ring for hang- 
ing. We will give this as a premium to 
any society that will make up a club of 
forty subscribers to the JOURNAL at $1.00 
a year, and undoubtedly many societies 
could pay for the set wholly or in part 
in this way. 

There are other societies that prefer 
the casts of the head. We have a set of 
forty specimens of this kind, very de- 
sirable, that are sold at $40.00; or a por- 
tion of this may be taken, and con- 
stitutes what we call the ‘Small Set,” 
sold at $10.00. Our catalogue of supplies 
gives a full description of these sets. 

In some societies it is made one of the 
conditions of membership that every 
member shall become a subscriber to the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. This should 
be considered particularly desirable, and 
especially in view of the very practical 
articles published. These furnish a les- 
son for each meeting, and if they are care- 
fully studied would furnish a foundation 
for a good phrenological education, and 
especially for reading in connection with 
“Heads and Faces: How to Study Them.” 
Where societies would make up clubs for 
either the JOURNAL or the book, special 
rates can be given. 


The Student’s Set now includes a year’s 
subscription to the JOURNAL, with the 
$15.00 worth of books, all for $11.00, by 
express. 

Having had several inquiries for a 
poster or announcement of lectures to be 
held and examinations to be made by 
travelling phrenologists, our artist has 
designed one. Size, 18 x 24 in., or 22 x 28. 
Price of poster made as low as possible 
so that lecturers can purchase them by 
the hundred for $1.25 post paid. 

To those interested in “ Health and 
Hygiene,” would say we publish quite a 
number of books on these subjects and 
can obtain anything desired in this line. 
Send 2c. for a catalogue and a sample of 
Human Nature Library. 

“Five- Minute Chats with Young 
Women and Certain Other Parties,” 
12mo, 426 pp. Cloth $1.50.—Written in a 
lively and attractive style, exposing er- 
rors without fear or favor. 











PHRENOLOGISTS AND LECTURES. 


Your attention is called to the callipers 
of which we have just received a new lot. 
These have been made to order, but of 
better material, not so likely to bend in 
the handling, thus retaining their ex- 
cellence in giving accurate measurement 
as used in measuring the head in various 
ways, as from the opening of the ear to 
the location of any organ, also to ascer- 
tain lengths and widths of head, ete. 
The price remains $2.50 post paid. We 
can also supply steel tape measures for 
measuring the circumference of the head, 
ete. These are more to be relied on than 
the ordinary tape measures made of linen 
which will give more or less after long 
use. The price is $1.00, post paid. Send 
2c. for an Apparatus Catalogue, intended 
for the use of phrenologists, lecturers, 
physicians, teachers, schools, etc. 


The attention of our readers is called 
to the advertisement of F. Crosby & Co. 
on another page, which is full of sugges- 
tions, and their claim should certainly 
be considered by those busy, active brain- 
workers requiring nerve-sustaining ele- 
ment as food. They say their preparation 
does not contain cocaine, morphine nor 
narcotic of any description. 


The Rev. Dr. Parker, of The City 
Temple, London, is a remarkable man, 
and preaches as though constantly in- 
spired. A _ beautiful collection of his 
“Words of Comfort” have been com- 
piled and arranged by A. M. Fowler in a 
tastefully gotten-up birthday book. 


Professor Barnes’ little work on “ Per- 
sonal Magnetism ” still sells well. 


Mother’s Hygienic Handbook for the 
Normal Development and Training of 
Women and Children, and the Treat- 
ment of their Diseases with Hygienic 
Agencies. 12mo., 186 pp. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 

“The Domestic Practice of Hydro- 
pathy ’’—by Edward Johnson, M.D.— 
sets forth the hydropathic methods and 
the proper manner of performing them. 
Everyone desirous of applying this mode 
of treatment should possess the book. 
The subject is treated popularly, and con- 
tains plain descriptions of symptoms by 
which disease is to be recognized, with 


detailed treatment and cure. With full, 


and carefully arranged index of subjects 
and groups of symptoms. It is, as its 
title indicates, particularly adapted for 
home use, and in the family, if studied 
and followed, it will be found invaluable. 
Price, $1.50; cloth binding; prepaid on 
receipt of price. Fowler & Wells Co., 27 
E. 21st Street, New York. 

A chance for some one to obtain “A 
New Model Manikin,” slightly soiled, for 
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$3.00, post paid. “The Manikin” is a 
combination of charts of portions of the 
human body arranged so as to be dis- 
sected, exhibiting the general anatomy in 
all its parts, relation to each other, etc., 
and mounted on a base 18x36 in. “ The 
best flat manikin extant,” is the testi- 
monial by an eminent physician. On re- 
ceipt of the above mentioned amount, 
calling attention to this ad., we will 
send as you may direct. Write your name 
and address plainly, and give your nearest 
express office. 


“A Private Companion for Young 
Women.”’—Among recent publications on 
Health and Hygiene for Women there is 
none more valuable and practical than 
that by Mrs. E. R. Shepherd, called “ For 
Girls.” $1.00, post paid. 

Written in a careful and entirely unob- 
jectionable manner, it is so plain and 
practical as to be easily understood. It 
meets a want which has long been felt 
by intelligent women, conveying that 
special knowledge so important to them, 
but which, for proper reasons, must be 
omitted altogether from the general and 
school physiologies. It speaks well for 
the character of this book and the intel- 
ligence of the people that over 25,000 
copies have been sold, and that the de- 
mand is steadily increasing. 


“A real luxury for bathing and 
shampooing, and a protection against 
contagion.” —Medical Press. 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


is pure, mild, thoroughly 
cleansing and delightfully 
refreshing. It quickly re- 
lieves irritations of the skin 
caused by 


Chapping, 
Chafing, etc. 


“An all-round soap, good for the 
body and for the hair and scalp.” 
—Woman’s Medical Journal. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON, ENGLAND 


Are the only Institutions in the world where a thorough and practical course of 
struction in Phrenology is given, or where such facilities can be found as are 
possessed by them, consisting of skulls, busts, casts, portraits, anatomical 
preparations, skeletons, plates, models, etc. 

The examination of students is held the end of October in New York, 


and January and July in London. 


414 TOPICS... 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES.—The philosophy 
of the organic constitution, its relation to 
mind, character, and motive. 

TEMPERAMENTS, as indicating quality and 


giving peculiarity to mental manifestation. 


PHRENOLOGY.—The true mode of estima- 
ting character; comparative phrenology, 
etc. 


HISTORY OF PHRENOLOGY IN EUROPE 
AND AMERICA and its enriching influ- 
ence on education, literature, domestic life, 
government, morality, and religion. 


ETHNOLOGY and how to judge of nativity 
of race; especially how to detect infallibly 
the skulls of the several colored races, 


"ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY.—The brain 


and nervous system ; reciprocal influence 
of brain and body; dissection of brain. 


OBJECTIONS TO PHRENOLOGY, anatom- 
ical, physiological, practical, or religious; 
injury of the brain; thickness of the 
skull; fatalism, materialism, moral re- 
sponsibility, etc. 


PHRENOLOGY AND RELIGION.—The woral 


bearings of Phrenology. 


CHO{CE OF OCCUPATIONS and how to 
put ‘the right man in the right place.” 


PHRENOLOGY AND MARRIAGE. — The 
right relation of the sexes; what mental 
and temperamental qualities are adapted 
to a happy union and healthy offspring, 
and why. 

NATURAL LANGUAGE OF THE FACUL- 
TIES and how to read character thereby. 


EXAMINATION of heads explained ; how to 


make examinations privately and publicly. 
PSYCHOLOGY.—Under this head, mesmere 
ism and clairvoyance will be explained. 
HEREDIT Y.—How to determine which pa. 
rent a person resembles. 
INSANITY, its laws and peculiarities. 
ELOCUTION.—To cultivate the voice. 
HOW TO LECTURE.—The best methods of 


presenting Phrenology and Physiology to 
the public. 


Finally, it is the aim of the instructors to give to students all the knowledge 
of Anthropology, which a long experience in the practice of their profession has 
enabled them to acquire—in a word, to qualify students to take their places in 


this man-improving field of usefulness. 


There is published annually an “INstiruTE Extra,” giving full particulars 
as to the course of instruction, terms, cost of board, and incidental expenses, 
together with the Charter of the Institute, complete list of graduates, and other 


interesting matter. Inclose stamp and ask for “Institute Extra.” Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 2ist Street, New York 


L. N. FOWLER & CO. 


7 Imperial! Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London, E. C., Eng. 


Axl Seuton oftens Soft. o, 1299 
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Ifyou suffer KNOWLEDGE 





meg is! STRENCTH, 
AUTY and WEALTH. 
— portion of the body en- 
larged and strengthened. Will 
Power and Personal Magnetism 
E\ developed. Simple, scientific 
methods. Philosophy of suc- 


from any form of chronic 
disease, the proper appli- 
cation of Mechanical Mas- 
sage—the invention of 

: Dr. Geo. H. Taylor—will erllbat a daily. 
‘ ” verestin, 

THE MANIPULATOR” eyre you even after drugs, ut to, eee oe, ehemiinenth tines 


One of the machines baths and electricity have 
MONEY IN HONEY! 


used for giving Me- e 
chanical Massage. failed. 
The Weekly 
American Bee Journal 
Tells all about it. 
Sample Copy Mailed Free 


G.W.YORK &CO. 
118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL 


Iroquois Bicycles $(§ 7 


400 of the famous Jroquois Model 3 Bicycles 
will be sold at $16.75 each, just one-third their re al value. 


IROQUOIS CYCLE WORKS FAILED wisccis’ were 


too expensively built, and we have bought the entire plant at a forced 


~— 
















For particulars call at or, address 
THE IMPROVED MOVEMENT CURE INSTITUTE 
687 Madison Ave., N. E. Corner of 59th St., New York 


Ggo. H. TAYLOR, M.D., 
Founder, Inventor of G. H. rom, a. tor, 
Mechanical Massage. om OCtOr. 


















saleat 20 cents on the dollar. With it we got 400 Model 3 Iroquois Bi- 
cycles, finished and complete, Made to sell at $60. To ad- 
vertise our business we have concluded to — these 400 at just what 
they stand us, and make the marvelous offer of a Model 8 
IROQUOIS BICYCLE at $16.25 while they last. The wheels 
are strictly up-to-date, famous every where for beauty and good quality. 
DESCRIPTON The Iroquois Model 3 1s too well known to need 
a detailed description. Shelby 1% in. seamless 
tubing,improved two-piece crank, detachable scesce Boi arch crown, 
= = barrel hubs and hanger, 2}¢ in. drop, finest nickel and enamel; colors, 
black, maroon and coach green; Gents’ frames, 22, 24 and 26 in., Ladies’ 22 in.; best ‘‘Record,”” guaran- 
teed tires and high-grade equipment throughout. Our Writ tten Guarantee with every bicycle. 
| OLLAR (or your express agent's guarantee for charges one way) state whether ladies’ or gents’, color and 
Me - of frame wanted, and we will ship C. O. D. forthe balance ($15.75 and express charges), 
subject * szaminetion and a) If you don’t find it "the most wonderful Bicyele Offer ever made, send it back at our ex- 
ense. K TO-DAY it yo if 4 don’t want to be disappvinted. 50 cents discount for cash in full with order. 
WE | HAVE B ICYCLES A complete line of °99 Models at 2L11.50 and up. Second-hand 
Wheels $8 to $10. We want FREI DER AGHNWTTs 
in every town to represent us. Hundreds earned their bicycle last year. This year we offer wheels and cash for work done 
for us; also E*xc©e Use of sample wheel to agents. rite for our Hiberal proposition. We are known everywhere 
as the ‘greatest Enxciucive Bieycle House in the world and are perfectly reliable; we refer to any bank or business house in 


cago, to any express eompany and to our Tae “.. MEAD Cc YOCLE 00-, a b icago, Ml. 


ae Mead —— Co. are absolutely reliable awl Iroquois Bicucles ot 810.7% ave emonAavberl Bmownniwve 


Ask dealers m. t Special Diabetic Food, fot Diabetes, 
them — see th A 
ris SS packages h rat Gluten Flour, for Dyspepsia and Constipation 
. lines. Pamphiet Barley Crystals, for Kidney Trouvles. 








and our samp [ 
offer mailed free. FARWELL & RHINES, Watertown, N. Y.. U.S. as 


BEST BOOKS ON WATER=CURE. 


The potregete Encyclopedia. Designedasa guide to families and students and a text-book fur phy. 
sicians. By R. ‘Trall, M. D. 12 mo, 966 pp., 46r illustrations. Cloth, $4.00, English Price, 16s. 

The Patcsophy of Water-Cure. By John Balbirnie, M. D.; with tiie Confessions and Observations of 
Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. 144 pp., 12mo, Paper, 25 cents. English Price, 1s. 

The Practice of Water-Cure. By James Wilson, M. D., and James Manby Gully, M.D. 12mo, 144 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. English Price, 1s. 

The Domestic Practice of Hydropathy. With fifteen Engraved Illustrations of important subjects. from 
Drawings by Howard Johnsor. with a Form of a Report fer the a of Patients in consulting their physic- 
ian by correspondence. By Edward Johnson, M. D. 12mo, 467 pp. Cloth, $1.25. English Price, ss. 

The Bath: Its History and Uses in Health and Disease. By R. T. Trall,M. D. 12mo, 77 pp., 25 11- 
lustrations. Paper, 25 cents. English Price, 1s. 

Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases. By James James Manby Gully, M. D.,F. R.S, 12mo, 405 pp. Cloth, 
$1.25. English Price. ss. 

Water-Cure for the [lillion. The processes of Water-Cure explained. By R. T. Trall, M.D. 12mo, 44 pp. 
~— 15 cents. English Price, 1s. 

ancy andChildbirth. With cases showing the remarkable effects of Water Treatment. By Joel Shew, 
M. b. . edition revised and enlarged by H. S. Drayton, M. D., 12mo, 131pp. Paper, 50 cents. Eng.Price, 2s. 

Hydropathic Cook-Book, with Recipes ne Cooking on Hygienic Principles. 12mo, 226 pp., 98 illustra- 
tions. Cloth, $1.00; paper, socents. English Price, rs, and 2s, 

Hints on the Reproductive Organs: Their Diseases, Causes, and Cure on Hydropathic Principles. 
By James C. Jackson, M. D. t2mo, 48 pp. Paper, 25 cents. English Price, 1s. 

The Hygienic Hand-Book: Intended as a Practical Guide to the Sick Room. With an avomntix, 
illustrative of the Hygeio-therapeutic movements, By R. T. Trail, M. D. 12mo, 300pp., 49 illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.25. English Price, ss. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 2ist St., New York L.N. FOWLER & CO., 7 imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London 








In writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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STIRPICULTURE « 


Or the Improvement of rere Through 
Wiser Generation and T 


chapters: 1. Stirpiculture, te pages. 
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